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A CHORUS OF PRAISE 
FOR 


INFANTRY IN BATTLE 


FROM BRITISH REVIEWERS 


“INFANTRY IN BATTLE helps to fill a most serious gap in our methods of studying 








the military profession. * * * The U. S. Infantry School and the authors of this work 
are to be congratulated: the School for sponsoring the study, and the authors for the 
excellence of the production, both as to sequence and matters. * * * The lessons dealt 
with are identical to those every tactical instructor in Canada is constantly trying to drive 
home, consequently we have no hesitation in commending this excellent study to the 


ofhcers and NCO’s of our land forces.”’ 


Canadian Defence Ouarterl) 





> > > 





“The book * *.* goes in for no flights of fancy. * * * The picture thus shown 


of war as it was in 1918, during a big push, is certainly accurate. * * * It is safe to say 





that infantry armed with the knowledge contained in this book will be as well armed 


against surprises, which a future conflict may produce, as history can make it.” 
Army, Navy and Air Force Gazette (British) 
> | = 
“Far more valuable than a host of purely theoretical manuals with which the young 
ofhcers’ digestion is over-taxed. * * * To give young officers theoretical instruction is 
easy, but the problem is to make them appreciate the atmosphere of war and the practical 
difficulties of applying theory in the fog of war. * * * The keynote of the book is to 


prepare officers to meet the unexpected and to make them ‘pyschologically fit’ to face the 
uncertainties and mental stresses of war.”’ 


Captain B. H. Liddell Hart 


> + + 


INFANTRY IN BATTLE 


is neither a World War story nor a history of the War. It is not a textbook, although it lends itselt 
easily to that use. It illustrates the tactics of small units under battle conditions, not as they are assumed 11 
theory, where every situation has a stereotyped solution. The examples touched upon exemplify the tactical 
principles of small units or indicate their violation — on the field of combat, by flesh-and-blood soldiers 
INFANTRY IN BATTLE is the only book of its kind. No officer's military library is complete witho 
a copy. 
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IN MEMORIAM 


MAJOR GENERAL MERCH B. STEWART 
Born June 24, 1875 
Died July 3, 1934 


An able soldier who saw active service in three wars—the Span- 
ish-American, the Philippine Insurrection and the World War. 


A distinguished graduate of the United States Military Academy 
who subsequently served at that institution as Senior Infantry In- 
structor, Commandant of Cadets, and Superintendent. 


An ardent Infantryman, once editor of the Infantry Journal, 
twice a member of the Executive Council of the Infantry Associa- 
tion, and always a leader in the development of new Infantry ideas. 


General Stewart’s passing is widely regretted throughout the 
service, but nowhere so much as in his own branch which knew 
him best. 
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y Captain R. B. McCrure 
20th Infantry 
OTORIZATION is now definitely a part of the 
\ Infantry. The mule, escort wagon, and cart 
LV having been repl: iced in many instances by 
new problems will arise which the Infantry must 
in its usual efhcient manner. 
rder that our brothers-in-arms may have the benefit 
r experience in the 2gth Infantry and avoid the 
ikes we have made, the following set-up and organi- 
n of the Motor Platoon, Service C ompany, 1s quoted 
ietail. Perhaps our organization may be of some as- 
ce to the Infantry in getting off to a flying start in 
eme of replacing animals with motors. It, at 
‘wil be a short cut for other regiments to follow, 
what doughboy overlooks short cuts? 
2d Battalion, 2gth Infantry, 1s completely motor- 
1 as tollows: 
Headquarters and Headquarters Company, 2d Bat- 
talion 
1 Five- passenger Ford touring car, model 1929. 
a with side car, 1932. 
4 -ton Ford and Chevrolet trucks—Ford 1932, 
Chevrolet 19 
One Platoon of the Regimental Cannon Company: 
Motorcycle with side car. 
5 1'4-ton Ford and Chevrolet trucks. 
Cor y H, 2gth Infantry: 
I ¢-passenger Ford touring ¢ car, model 1929. 
2 Mi torcycles with side car, 1932. 


2 '-ton cross country trucks, Chevrolet 1933. 


2-ton Chevrolet and Ford trucks. 
Companies E, F and G: 


-ton Chevrolet and Ford trucks as field and 


bat trains of those organizations. 





Second [attalion Headquarters Company, Company 





H and the Cannon Platoon, Motorized have their owl 
drivers and section leaders. All motor equipime mt of the 
regiment ts kept at one motor park with one shop and 
servicing set-up for the regiment. Tactical control, and 
care om operation of tactically assigned vehicles, are the 
responsibility of the various unit commanders concerned 
Maintenance, repair and servicing are the responsibility 
of the Commanding Officer, Motor Platoon, Servic 
Company, 2gth Infantry. [he dual responsibility for all 
vehicles in tactical organizations 1s cheerfully shared by 


all concerned and has wedied well for a year. 

In planning the organization of a motor platoon for th« 
Service Company of the regiment the following points 
were carefully considered, wet; ghed to meet lo al condi 
tions, and then made effective: 


Moror TRANSPORT OFFICER 


A well qualified ofhicer should be selected for this duty 
preferably a gr: aduate of the Tank School or the Q.M.¢ 
Motor School at C amp Holabird, Maryland. This ofh 
cer, if a captain, rig be the commanding officer of 
the Service Company, in addition to his other duties. I 
a lieutenant, have him leesianel Motor Transport Ofh 
cer and Commanding Ofhcer of the Motor Platoon 
Service Company. This ofhcer is responsible for th 
operation, care, use and maintenance of all motor equip 
ment furnished the 2gth Infantry, and is charged with 
the training, deportment, efficiency and discipline of all 


personnel required for operation and maintenance I | Is 





The Motor Transport Officer 
should constantly have in 
mind the tactical use of mo- 
tor vehicles. 
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A corner of the 
room, shou ing the 
allotted each vehic! 
tops and rear cu 
Note u rap ping 

in center. Rubbe 
teriorates even in 


if exposed lo the 





The end of a perfect day in the M 
Platoon, 29th Infantry. Private First Cla rgec 
Hoyt Roberts is getting his baby ready { 
bed. Note boiler house at the right 
steam is supplied for a thorough clea 
with hot water. This unit was reclaimed 
from salvage. Private Roberts 
ample of the perfect Army truck 4 
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Servic 
should 
orem 
the fr 
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The 


Mn mi 


Interior of Store- 
room, showing ar 
rangement for kee p- 
ing everything in the 
proper place. Private 
First Class M. F 
Flaherty, the soldies 
in the pr ture, 18 one 
of the best cross- 
country drivers in the 
4rmy 
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SERVICE COMPANY, 29TH INFANTRY 
MOTOR TRANSPORTATION PLATOON 


Daily Report of Mechanical Inspection, Greasing and Lubrication. 


Tuesday, Fort Benning, Georgia, 


BE cctnsrocanveninnsitanieatinesitibaiintitents ae 





No. 250 Lbs. 850 Lbs. 


_ Mechanical and Greasing Inspector, 
29%h Infantry, Motor Platoon. 


600-W Ot. 


REMARKS 


Captain (Lieut.) 29th Infantry, 
Motor Transport Officer 











One day on the grease rack. 


t ged only with maintenance and servicing of vehicles 
yy telly assigned. 
re e Motor Transport Officer should contact factory 
r esque and get full and complete information on 
ch type of vehicle in his unit. He should contact all 
lian bus and trucking firms, agencies, shops, and 
Jel ets in his locality, incorporating into his own organi- 
n any workable plans and ideas they have found 
atstactory. The experience of years is thus made avail- 
he j in a few minutes of conversation. All civilian 
agencies are anxious to aid the Army whenever such in- 
formation is sought. The Commanding Officer of the 
bervice Company and the Motor Transport Officer 
Mould contact as many automobile dealers and shop 
fremen as possible and ‘consider themselves members of 
he fraternity. Many civilians of ability are anxious to 
ispect your unit, and when called upon may offer many 
cellent solutions to local problems. 
The Motor Transport Officer should constantly have 
in mind the tactical use of motor vehicles and be pre- 
bared to assist the Commanding Officer at all times in 
he solution of problems arising from the replacement of 
imal drawn vehicles by motor units. He should con- 
as many tests as possible on cross country driving 
tt varied terrain to better the training of all personnel 
field work. He must know from practical experience 
“gee can or cannot be accomplished by his com- 
. He should, in fact, daily be conducting practical 
as in a motor laboratory with these basic principles in 


Keep all vehicles rolling and ready for duty. 
Keep drivers trained to a high degree of proficiency 






















under all conditions of service. 
Be prepared for field duty or a long convoy at a mo 
. ‘ 
ments notice. 
Be willing and available to assist anyone 1n the regi 
ment or post on matters relating to motorized units. 


TRUCKMASTER 


The best noncommissioned officer available in a com 
mand for such duty should be selected as the truck 
master. This man should possess excellent qualifications 
as a soldier plus a superior knowledge of motor mechanics 
He 1s the most important sabienion made in the organi 
zation of a motor unit as he, more than anyone else, 1S 
responsible for the continuity of a well-established and 
efficient organization. The Motor Transport Officer will 
be relieved in two or three years and leave for duty at 
another station. The truckmaster remains with the or 
ganization and assists the new Motor Tr: ansport Officer 
in continuing the excellent work of the unit. The truck 
master is responsible under the Motor Transport Officer 
for the mechanical condition of all vehicles, the training, 
efficiency, discipline and de portment of all pe rsonnel. He 
is a very busy man. By constant inspection he satisfies 
himself that all orders and regulations are being enforced 
He frequently makes trips over the post to check v 
hicles on dispatch. He inspects all vehicles reported 
damaged or in need of repairs and makes immediate dis 
position of them. He 1s directly responsible for th 
care and protection of all property in the motor park and 
posts and relieves the guard. He inspects the shops and 
the mechanical work being done. He checks the issue of 
gasoline, lubricants and paints. He is, in fact, indis 
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SERVICE COMPANY, 29TH INFANTRY 
| MOTOR TRANSPORTATION PLATOON 
DAILY ISSUE RECORD OF GASOLINE, OIL AND LUBRICANTS 
Fort Benning, Georgia, 
U.S.A. Reg. Gas Oil Ots. 600 Grease U.S.A. Reg. Gas Oil Ots 60K 
No. Item “Ww” Lbs. No. Item “Wy 
115478 ° _W-27_ fa re a 
| W-1675 pen se eal W-28 | ee 
W-1676 i W -29 a ee oko, Gee : 
W-318 ; : SS ren Re . 
W-319 eerie ‘7 apes Ss sae 
| _ W-320 : et = geet 
TOTAL Toran . 
| TN CE csck besa teniidalarerssvidneneseil Gallons. | ee See. ET ee he 
| OS 4 EE ee a Scere ee Quarts. i nctistiid bein heepRticnicady caadapitaliatagh tiled Ra gc) 
| IEEE COU - costinndhiisnpiassainsatenconencsend Quarts.  ceseeannahinicihnnenseiatibiiiareeie asinine title ita 
5 Ee PSE EE RR Ne Pounds. ST Picintianes sguginbasbnibiuc amelie dala acteiiaiinisletech tat. cn 








Extra 29th Infantry Form which shows daily issue of 


gasoline and lubricants, 


and the vehicle receiving same. 


pensable, and should have a rating of master sergeant. 


DisPATCHER 


A man of at least a high school education and an ex- 
cellent typist and clerk should be selected for this duty. 
He is always present in the office of the dispatcher during 
duty hours, answers all telephone calls, handles all paper- 
work and records, and the daily dispatching of vehicles. 
He is familiar with all regulations concerning the proper 
use of motor vehicles and dispatches none on other than 
routine duty, without the authority of the Motor Trans- 
port Officer. He inspects all drivers prior to their dis- 
patch, on any duty, and gives them their instructions and 
dispatch forms for the intelligent accomplishment of their 
work. He sees that drivers are capable of performing 
duties to which assigned and that they are in proper unt- 
form. He must be above average in intelligence and 
c ipable of receiving detailed telephone instructions. He 
should be trained to answer the telephone as required by 
regulations and to enunciate clearly and distinctly. He 
must be meticulously courteous and respectful. He 


should be a corporal. 


MECHANICS 
The number necessary depends entirely on the amount 
of motor equipment in an organization, and the type of 
work required of each vehicle. One mechanic to each 
ten vehicles, or trucks, is a good average. It is believed 
that a technical sergeant, specially trained as a mechanic, 
should be selected as shop foreman. He must be a good 


disciplinarian as mechanics are frequently inclined toh 
difhdent and careless. The efficiency of the group as 
whole frequently depends on him. The shop f foremat 
when time permits, is detailed by the Motor Transpot 
Officer and truckmaster to check each vehicle for possibl 
mechanical defects to forestall early repairs. 


The shop foreman, assisted by four to eight private 
first class (with the best specialist ratings possible, do al 
the necessary repair work on all ohicles. If any men 
graduates of any Army motor or mechanical course the 
» be given priority in the primary selection of m 
chanics. Many soldiers have had some basic mecha 
training 1 in civil life and could be given further instruc 
tion at civilian shops and repair units in the vicinity d 
Army posts. In the 2gth Motor Platoon, mechanics hav 
been sent to the Ford and Chevrolet shops in Columbus 
Georgia, for four weeks of instruction under civilian shof 
foremen and have gained valuable instruction, in add 
tion to an increased interest in their own proficiency 
Two mechanics were given one month’s training at th 
Columbus Fender and Body Works, and with this trai 
ing, plus a $27.50 purchase of special tools, the m 
difficult body or fender job can now be handled 
own shops. Tf it is known what types and makes of ve 
hicles organizations will receive, mechanics could be se 
lected and trained in advance at nearby civilian sho 
Frequently it is possible to arrange through | cal agen 
for factory representatives to call and give sp: 
tions to drivers and mechanics in your own s 


ial instruc 
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possibl™ Men selected as drivers should be very dependable, 

steady, ambitious and reliable. The work ac- 
priv mplished by drivers is the final test of an organization’ S 
le. di icency , and they must be thoroughly disciplined and 
more sined in their duties and responsibilities. Each driver, 
irse th should be a private first class, is given a very thor- 


1 of meqmmigh course of instruction in driving, maintenance, traf- 
ind convoy rules and regulations, road courtesy, and 
uctical limitations of his vehicle. Drivers of the 2gth 
hiantry make the following inspections of their ve- 


nspection prior to leaving park: 


= 


Before starting: engine the driver will check 

The water in the radiator. 

The gasoline in the tank. 

The lubricating oil in the crankcase. 

Inspect lights and test horn. 

nspect battery connections and terminals. 
nspect fuel oil and water lines for leaks. 
spect tires, including spares, for proper air 
pressure. 


8. Is spect front axle assembly to see that nothing 
loose. 


that the hub caps and wheel lugs are tight 
1 vehicle well greased. 


iy. 


ate nimi 


10. Look at the ground under the vehicle to see tf 
anything has been dripping, and if so, find 
out what is le aking and fix it. 

. Check equipment and tools necessary for the 
for the work to be done on the trip and have it 
all on hand. 
(This can be done in ten minutes). 
B. The engine may now be started, after which the 
driver will check the following items: 

12. See that the fan runs properly, and that au 
ps aSS< iges are cle ar. 

13. Notice all moving parts of engine to see that 
nothing is loose. 

14. Feel water hose or look in radiator to see that 
water is circulating properly. 

15. See if ammeter operates and indicates proper 

generator action. 

16. See if oil pressure gauge or sight feed functions 
properly. 

17. Listen to engine to detect unusual sounds 
(when the vehicle is first moved under its own 
power the following points will be checked) 

18. The action of the clutch. 

19. The action of the transmission. 

20. The service brake and hand brake. 

The time necessary for this inspection is not more 
than five minutes and may save five days of 
shop work. 

Inspection during operation. Inspection during opera 
ation is continuous. The driver must always be on the 
lert co detect unusual engine or body noises or the im 
perfect action of brakes and other units. 

At every halt on the march, or at intervals during the 
day’s work, the driver will make a careful inspection of 
his vehicle to determine whether or not any parts are 
working loose or have become broken. 


In case he notices something he cannot remedy he will 
at once notify his chief of section. 























PASSENGER CARS 
15 miles an hour in the Business Section. 
20 miles an hour in City and Post. 


35 miles an hour outside Town and Post. 


F. W. D. TRUCKS 
15 miles an hour in the Business Section. 
20 miles an hour in City and Post. 


25 miles an hour outside City and Post. 


U.S.A.M.T. AND LIGHT TRUCKS 
15 miles an hour in the Business Section. 
20 miles an hour in City and Post. 


35 miles an hour outside Town and Post. 





MOTORCYCLES, SOLO OR WITH SIDE CAR 
15 miles an hour in the Business Section. 
20 miles an hour in City and Post. 


35 miles an hour outside Town and Post. 


Don’t exceed speed limits. 

Don’t coast with gears in neutral. 

Don’t make a racing car of your truck. 

Don’t leave park without sufficient oil, water 


and gas. 


Don’t attempt to shift from high speed into 
intermediate gear when the truck is run- 
ning at high rate of speed. 


Don’t leave the car without setting the emer- 
gency brakes. 





Don’t move the gear shift lever while the clutch 
is in. 

Don’t attempt to shift from second to low gear 
unless the car is running very slow. 

Don’t turn corners at a high rate of speed. 


Don’t neglect to turn the front wheel against 
the curb when stopping the car on a hill. 


Don’t leave the car without taking out the 
switch key or placing it in “off position.” 


Don’t be afraid to ask for information. 


*Exeept in Emergencies. 
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Speed Limits and Drivers Don ts 




























Don’t leave the car with the motor 
Don’t use our truck for joy riding. 


Don’t allow dirt and oil to accumulat: 
motor, axles, etc. 


Don’t put truck to bed dirty. 


Don’t run the motor if it knocks, pounds 
squeaks or grinds. 


Don’t allow the motor to run at high rate of 
speed under no load. 


Don’t leave the motor overnight in weather 
cold enough to freeze it without draining 
the radiator. 


Don’t crank the motor without first retarding 
the spark, and placing the gear shift in 
neutral. 


Don’t run the motor with the water low in the 
radiator. 


Don’t drive vehicle should the radiator steam. 
Stop motor immediately. Wait fifteen 
minutes before refilling with water. 


Don’t let the weight rest on a deflated tire. 
Jack it up or remove the tire. 


Don’t run on a flat tire. 
Don’t smoke while driving. 
Don’t overload your car. 


Don’t neglect the lubrication on any part of 
the car. 


Don’t drive your truck with the tail gate down 
Don’t leave the emergency brakes on while the 
truck is under the sheds. 
Don’t hog the road, keep to the right. 
Don’t leave a broken-down vehicle, send for 
help. 
Don’t drive your car with the top down. 
Don’t attempt to operate your truck at night 
without lights. Stop and get the dispatcher’s 


office if you have to walk, unless you ar 
caught out after dark. 


Don’t forget to use your head under all cir- 
cumstances. 





This form, backed with salvaged canvas covered with isinglass, is stitched together by a saddler. The complet 
which is weatherproof, is then screwed into the door of truck or car. 
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ng routine must be accomplished: 
Walk around the vehicle looking for leaks of 
fuel. water and lubricant. 
Inspect tires for inflation, cuts, nails or stones. 
Check fuel in the tank. 
4, Check water in radiator. 
Check quantity and condition of oil in the 
ame, 



























































C KCase. 
6, Check front and rear axles to see that nothing 1s 
1 
, - Feel engine block and radiator to see if the en- 
Inds, © . 
gine is overheating 
8 Listen to the engine to detect unusual sounds, 
te of particularly with reference to timing and valve 
adjustments. 
. Feel brake bands to discover overheating. 
ither 
ning «. Iaapect brake linkage for lost or broken parts. 
12. Make any necessary lubrication immediately and 
before further operation. 
‘ding {t the end of the day's work the driver will make the 
ft in lowing inspection: 
1. Check for leakage of oil, gasoline and water. 
nth >. Check tires for inflation, cuts and abrasions. 
e 
3. Inspect for lost grease cups, loose bolts, nuts, 
eam. 
tire. 
29TH INFANTRY MOTOR PLATOON 
VEHICLE No. : DaTe 
WEEKLY SHOP INSPECTION 
rt of 
BRAKES ie 
Bopy 
lown. 
ELECTRICAL SYSTEM 7 
le the 
COOLING System > ae 
ENGINE ao 
, Fue. System fe 
d for 
FRAME 
EQUIPMENT __ 
night _FRONT AxLe NS: 
eher’s REAR AxLe z 
u ar STEERING GEAR 
TRANSMISSION 
] cir- 
SECTION LEADER 
MECHANIC — 
Use BACK OF CARD FOR ITEMS TO BE 
REPAIRED AND REMARKS 





ROLLING 5 


springs and other fastening 
hub and radiator cap 
. Check and refill gasoline tanks and oil. 
. Check tools and equipment and report any loss. 
. Service vehicle. 
Make report on needed repairs to your chief of 
section, 


s (Alemite fittings, 


avi + 


“Ss 


8. Fill out and turn in to dispatcher driver's daly 
report card. 

Drivers will report any defects noted to the truck- 
master. 


A RecoMMENbeD Course FoR Drivers 


It is fatal to efficient motor vehicle operation to assume 
that because an individual has had previous experience in 
operating privately owned vehicles he is a qualified driver. 
The junk yards of the country bear mute evidence to the 

fallacy of this assumption, being filled with vehicles that 
have reached the end of the trail long before their time, 
due to lack of operating skill on shes drivers’ part and 
poor or no maintenance. Gasoline and alcohol do not mix 
well in a motor and are a menace in a driver. Have no 
drunkards around a motor park. If drinking is tolerated 
in the maintenance or operating branches of a motor 
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DAILY DISPOSITION OF PERSONNEL AND VEHICLES 








Motor Transportation Platoon, Service Company, 29th Infantry 





Re ee 
PERSONNEL ; VEHICLES 
Total on duty at motor park__- U.S. A. M. T. 2 tons_-----______ 
7 4 14 ees 
eet: Mihiahen.. Pe ma to bie Bn en ee i semen 
EE CE nic cndigdnndisawedbadan 
Supply Sergeant -~---------- - -------- Ford trucks 1! 2 ee ‘Ns 
N.C.O. in charge of section_- Chevrolet 14 ton____---_____- 
Dispatcher....._______. Chevrolet 34 ton___..._-.____- 
. f Chevrolet 114 tons__....---_.__- 
Mechanic ________- ‘ Motorcycle solo___.....-___- wei iene 
Gas, oil and grease____.___.______________ Motorcycle w/s/c. ........-.--. 
SN ee ee Tanker 5 tons_-----------------. 
Dod PE ae 
8 nae Manis tt tis — 
icant Sekine nie 
TOTAL : 
DISPATCHED 
DRIVERS 2A Sse ......... 
In park...--..---.--------------------------- a ee 
a A heeled Pee ha atc ak no identecs 
TOTAL Px Ford trucks 114 tons__--_------__-- 


DUTY OUTSIDE MOTOR PLATOON 
Kitchen police 


TES a ee a ee See ee 
Room orderly _- 


N.C.O. in charge of quarters___- 


NON DUTY STATUS 


ES ES a 2 ee 
ES ESE Tena ae ae gy apr ee 
EIT I oe ee oe 
Nid cde wenichs aed Mipptnlilee sind 
Pe Wee SE btcedconsade a ae wen Ee 
PR at 
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1850—BENNING, GA., 11-15-33-—500 
aa a = — 


Chevrolet truck 1% ton__----- 
Chevrolet truck 34 ton____-_- 
Chevrolet truck 11% tons_---. 
ELL 
Motorcycle w/s/c. ..--.---------- 
- 8” EE Tee 
0 AE SE 


SHOPS 
1 ee eo) he 
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vill sooner or later be paid for in govern- 










an on or injury to individuals. Each driver 
bauld hat name, rank and organization painted on 
| . hs 0 ; truck, 

A eal : does more than start, stop and guide his 
ME He concrols its every action. He is an engineer in 
Rie of ichine capable of producing rapid, reliable 

snd eficic ransportation. Efficient driving is both an 
set and ice, and skill in the same cannot be ac- 
ined without long and thorough training. The self- 
sught driver, on the average, is not an efhcient or eco- 
ica operator of motor vehicles. 
To illuse: ate the above points, note the long period of 
ining through which the locomotive engineer must 


rs before the throttle is placed in his hands. Yet driv- 
modern high powered, high speed bus or truck re- 
sa greater degree of skill than is required of the 
nilroad engineer, without the long period of training and 
preparation used in fitting the engineer for his job. 
\ore thought, more planning and more work must 
jone if we are to train motor vehicle operators proper- 
: “The production of skilled and efficient drivers of 

Arm\ vehicles, is not a simple or easy task. 

The more the operator knows about the theory of 
weration of the machine the more skillful can his ma- 
nit lation of the machine be effected. He must know 
the effects produced by the movements of each control 
device. Lack of knowledge means lack of intelligent 
kill. Poor driving 1 is an expensive operation. 


A Succestep Course OF INSTRUCTION FOR 
TRAINING Drivers oF ArMy VEHICLES 


Conterence: The importance of correct driving. 

onference and demonstration. (1 hour. ) 

Using the simplest vehicle in your organization, cover 
rrefully, giving reasons for each step, the inspection 
ways to be made prior to operation to determine 

whether or not the vehicle is fit for service. Stress the 
checking for gasoline, oil, water; presence of leaks; 
condition of tires, presence of necessary tools. (1 hour. ) 
nterence and demonstration. 

Poine out and explain the functioning of each control 
that the driver will be required to manipulate during 
the operation of the vehicle. (1 hour. ) 

onference and demonstration. 

Explain and then demonstrate how to make a correct 

start of the engine. Why we must warm up the engine 

before moving the vehicle. Demonstrate how to put 

the vehicle through each speed correctly (student sit- 
ung beside instructor, who is driving). ‘Stress that the 

diful driver puts the vehicle in motion with the least 

train or shock to all its driving members; the smooth, 

tasy start. Sudden, jerky starts causes rapid wear and 

mechanical deterioration. (2 hours.) 

onference and demonstration. 

How to steer; position of hands on the wheel; body 

‘rect; muscles relaxed; eyes on road. Movement of 

hands d ring go degree turns. Instructor to use a 
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steering wheel mounted on a pedestal, repeat demon- 

stration outlined above. Emphasis on—never turn 

the steering wheel loose with both hands at once; 
give movement of hands during ““U” turn. (1 hour.) 
Conference and demonstration. 

How to make a correct stop. Position of all controls 

when the vehicle it at rest. Inspection to be made of 

vehicle at end of run or day’s work. (1 hour. ) 
Conference: 

Clutch and brake abuse. (1 hour. ) 
Conference: 

Rules of the road. (1 hour. ) 
Conference: 

Safety driving. (1 hour. ) 
Practical Work: 

On a table top, roads designated by chalk lines, ve- 

hicles represented by ten cent store cars and trucks, 

give simple problems. The speed of each vehicle as- 
sumed, require decisions as to action of drivers in each 
case. These problems to illustrate and drive home the 
fundamentals of the conference on “Rules of the Road” 
and “Safety Driving.” (4 hours. ) 

Practical Work: 

Students driving organization’s vehicles under direct 

supervision of instructors riding with students. Correct 

errors by student and carefully explain how practice 
used by student would result in vehicle abuse. At 
least 20 hours should be spent on cross country driving. 

A driving course should be constructed with all types 

of obstacles usually found in the field. (go hours.) 
Examination: 

By oral examination on subjects covered during con- 

ferences, by student demonstration of driving skill, 

award grade denoting driving ability. (4 hours. ) 
Duration of course—approximately 60 hours. 

The more a driver knows about the fundamental 
theory of operation of a vehicle the more valuable he 
becomes as a driver. Arrange for drivers to work for 
certain periods in chassis lubrication department of shop, 
acting as helpers to company mechanics during overhaul 

tiod of vehicle. Give drivers all conferences possible 
on theory of operation of all parts. Remember—a driv- 
er's training is never completed. 

Reference sources to consult in preparation for present- 

the above course: 
“Manual of Military Motor Transportation.” 
Dykes’ “Automobile and Gasoline Engine Encyclopedia.” 
“Rules of the Road.” 
“A Uniform Act Regulating Traffic on Highways.” 
(Both of the above pamphlets may be obtained from the 
National Safety Council, 1615 H Street, N.W., Wash- 
ington, D. C.) 

The following papers are from the Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company, New York, N. Y. 

“Preventing Commercial Vehicle Accidents.” 

“Preventing Taxicab Accidents.” 

“The Real Driver's Log Book.” 

From Graham-Paige Motor Corporation, Detroit, Mich. 

“Shooting Speed.” (Excellent treaties on high speed and 

safety driving by “Cannonball” Baker.) 
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SECTION LEADERS 


Suitable noncommissioned officers should be appointed 
as section leaders for battalion sections of the held and 
combat trains. Generally speaking a sergeant should be 
in command of each section with a corporal as an assist- 
ant. Section leaders are responsible for the training, dis- 
cipline, deportment of drivers and the care and operation 
of vehicles assigned to their sections. Section leaders will 
be assigned such duties as the Motor Transport Officer 
and Truckmaster may direct. 


MIscELLANEOUS 


The guard at the motor park should be watchman’s 
post of two men furnished from the Motor Platoon. 
This guard is detailed for one week at a time and goes 
on duty daily at 5:00 p.m. It is relieved by the Truck- 
master when he reports for duty the following morning. 
The two watchmen will divide the period of the guard 
tour. One ts permitted to sleep and one is on duty at all 
times. The guard should be stationed near a telephone 
and will patrol the area once each half hour. No one 1s 
permitted in the motor park after working hours. 

A definite speed card should be prepared and carried on 
each vehicle at all times. See sample of speed card and 
driver's don’ts. This card is backed with salvaged canvas 
covered with isinglass, can be stitched together by a 
saddler and screwed into, or glued to the ‘den of the 
truck or car. 

The Motor Transport Officer should write to the fac- 
tory and get all service bulletins affecting his type of ve- 
hicles. These bulletins are not available to the general 
oublic and are sent out only on request. 

The Motor Transport Officer should write to the high- 
way commission of the state in which his post is located, 
and of adjoining states, for monthly road maps which 
contain valuable road information. Here at Fort Benning 
we get maps monthly from Georgia, Florida, and South 
Carolina, which prove aviliaile for C.C.C. convoys, 
etc., and for the latest information of the state road net. 

Once each week the Motor Transport Officer or the 
Company Commander should make a formal inspection 
of the platoon. All men should stand this inspection in 
their best uniforms except for essential post dispatched 
vehicles. At this inspection a careful check is made of 
every vehicle for any mechanical defect, as well as the 
general cleanliness of all parts. It is an excellent idea for 
the inspecting officer to have a check list of “Things to 
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and give each vehicle the san 
A cabal check should be made 
neglect on the part of drivers. The Insp. to he ef 
fective must be a very detailed procedut 
erally take five to ten minutes for each \ 


Lo« k For” 


tion. 


quently necessary in the case of big unit s a By 
oficers or noncommissioned officers dividk 

A driver once assigned a vehicle shoul 
long as conditions permit. It has been der 
a ‘ech driver will become as much attach: 
a ‘‘mule-skinner”’ 


to a prize winning “fo mes ' 
There soon develops a competition amo lrivers ¢ N 
see which vehicle needs the least repairs. A system of | sect 


warding merit ts to establish a ladder tour: 
hicle competition. A truck’s position on t idet 
pends, not only on its appearance, but on the am 


re pair work th: it could be charged to negle ct 


part of the driver, e.g., accidents, mechanical defects d aes 
to carelessness, etc. "The driver at the top of the ladd 
gets first call on promotion, special trips or transter t 
more desirable vehicle when an unavoidable chang 


vehicles is made. A driver is held responsible for t 
daily inspection of his vehicle and the timel tightens 
of nuts and bolts. 

On maneuvers vehicles are frequently abused due to thé x 
zeal which officers and noncommissioned officers appl 
their missions. A motor vehicle cannot cry out wh 
it is abused but there are many methods of determini: 
The othcer personne 


of a command re, be carefully 
operations with motor vehicles and not order drivers tf 


when a vehicle is being mistreated. 


instructed in | 


run vehicles at excessive rates of speed overloaded 
unimproved roads. One’s mission in maneuvers, in act 
in peace, or in war, will be better solved by a thoroug} 
understanding of the limitations of all vehicles. 

The motor vehicles of the 29th Infantry have a tot cand 
of some 230,000 truck miles of C.C.C. 
since last summer, hauling supplies to camps. 


CONVOY WOIN 


We have had an excelles opportunity to check anc 

check our system of servicing and repair work We h hay 
carried out many tests an maneuvers for the Depa 
ment of Experiment, the cerycd School and our owMl ~ — 
regiment, and we believe a 1'/-ton standard commetcid 
truck with dual rear wheels can operate over any terrail 
accessible to, or by, a four line team. Burt, it 
plan, constant supervision, continuous inspections 
weekly servicing to “Keep ‘em Rolling.” 
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“# Hawk W 
“ aw ar 
By Mayor CHaRLEs WinsLow Extiort 
- \ vy, Retired 
x HE disruption and reorganization of President Jack- 
at 5 first cabinet, brought about in the spring 
ae $31 in consequence of the celebrated Peggy 
ve Neill -, brought to the War Department a new 
ae secretary. 1 his was Lewis Cass, for eighteen years Gov- 
: chigan Territory, a statesman of outstanding 
er tinctio! ‘jncaeetille energy and wide experience in 
: tary and Indian affairs. A colonel in the regular 
on ind a major-g general of volunteers during “a W ar 
seed f 812, he was thoroughly familiar with the seeee. per- 
lade nalities and capacities of the principal officers in the 
= cary establishment. P robably no man in the country 
- el acquainted with the conditions on the North- 
oft west frontier, relations with the Indian tribes, or the neces- 
linet ies of the untamed wilderness empire which he had 
soverned since 1813. 
sedi Scarcely had this leonine figure assumed the direction 
apply « e Department of War in the revamped cabinet, when 
old e occurred a flare-up of the long smouldering unrest 
seaiets g the savages who still ma the prairies pee for- 
ersonne { of the U pper Mississippi country. The roots of the 
a Cl illed Black Hawk War of 1832 extend back to the 
hae @ 1804, when a treaty was concluded between the gov- 
ded ment of the United States and the Sac and Fox tribes, 
s ecnies powerful confederacy inhabiting the lands now in- 
horouciamm cluded in the southern part of Wisconsin, northeastern 
illinois and eastern Missourt. By the terms of the treaty 
at Indians had ceded to the United States the whole of 
+ world O'S vast region, reserving to themselves the right to live 
d hunt on the lands so long as they nineties the prop- 
pe ty of the government. The Sacs, who were the more 
Ve havi “umerous and aggressive of the two confederate tribes, 
Dens had a most important village a few miles above the 
our owii mouth of the Rock River, south of Rock Island, in Illinois. 
Da ithe north of their town extended their cultivated farm- 
ee ands, about three thousand acres of corn and pumpkin 
Siaiad cds on the alluvial flats along the Mississippi. The most 





ted and influential of the Sac leaders—he was neither 

a heredie. iry nor elected chief—was a warrior called the 
Black Sparrow Hawk, or simply, and more commonly by 
the whites, Black Hawk. 

As the territories of Illinois and Michigan came to be 
populated after the peace of 1815, the frontiersmen, evet 
mpacious of new and fertile areas, began to encroach, as 
uatters, upon the lands included in the cession of 1804, 
still occu pied by the Indians. Although the tracts along 

tiver had never been surv eyed nor offered for sale by 

government, the white men, from 1823 on, continued 
0 seize and occupy them, inevitably bringing on clashes 
wth the Sacs who remained in and near their ancient 
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Winfield Scott and the Black 





Cholera, not the Indian, was 
the real enemy. 


capital, One of the bands of braves returning from thet 
annual hunt in 1830, discovered to their furious resent 
ment that many of their lodges had been destroyed, their 
corn-fields sequestered, and the graves of their ancestors 
violated by the ploughs of the squatters. 

Black Hawk, after w arning and threatening the usurp 
ers and being roughly ordered to make himself scarce, 
took counsel with the tribes of Pottawattomies and Win 
nebagos to the north? as well as with the British com 
mander at Malden in Upper Canada. Encouraged by the 
latter and by an influential medicine man known as the 
Prophet, he then sent word to the settlers on the Rock 
River that unless they withdrew he intended to remove 
them by force. The intruders, greatly alarmed, at once 
appealed to the Governor of Illinois, the forceful John 
Reynolc 1s, for military protection from the expected In 
dian attack. The Governor unhesit atingly called out six 
teen hundred of the State militia and obtained from Gen 
eral Gaines, the department commander, a reénforcement 
of ten companies of regulars from the western garrisons. 
W ith this combined force the two comm: inde “Ts compe lled 
Black Hawk to retire peaceably to the west side of the 
river, extracting from him a treaty in which he ; agreed 
not to revisit ~ ae without specific permission. 


In April, 1932, the promise was broken when Black 
Hawk and 500 of his band, with their families and prop 
erty, saineall the Mississippi near Rock Island, « alling on 
the Michigan (southwest Wisconsin) tribes to join them 
in preparing for war on the whites. The consternation and 
terror of the Illinois state populace was so gener: 1 that 
Governor Reynolds again summoned ediisnnen. These 
assembled in four regiments, totalling some 1,600 men, 
and marched to F ort Armstrong, near “Rock Isl and. Here 
Brigadier General Henry Aidinssn of the Regular Army 
snantuitied them into the federal service and started with 
them and his own troops up the Rock River to attack the 
Hawk. 

A campaign f followed i 1 which, despite Atkinson’ s 
energy and ability, the aio battalions proved unequal 
to the task of immediately subduing the hostile band. 
The difficulties of carrying on concerted military opera 
tions in the almost unknown wilderness of forests and 
swamps with citizen soldiers, unwilling to submit to the 


‘Usually called “the British Band” from the fact that they 
maintained friendly relations with the British authorities at 
Malden after the War of 1812 and were invariably hostile to the 
Americans. . 

*In what is now southern Wisconsin but was then part of Michi 
gan Territory. 
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necessary discipline, led by politician officers more con- 
cerned with the future votes of their men than with tacti- 
cal leadership, were simply unsurmountable.* Some of 
the volunteer officers, notably General James D. Henry 
and Colonel Henry Dodge, were civilian soldiers of pro- 
nounced merit. They lacked, unfortunately, the authority 
needed to control their i impatient and undisciplined levies 
in a campaign of this nature. A bloody defeaz, suffered 
by a detachment of rash militia rangers under Major 
Isaiah Stillman, was followed by a disgraceful fight of the 
survivors and a state-wide panic. The Indians had with- 
drawn into the uncharted swamp lands of southern Wis- 
consin and most of the volunteers lost heart when faced 
with the prospect of pursuing them through that trackless 
region. Once more the old militia cry heard at Queenston 
went up. They were Illinois troops and could not be law- 
fully compelled to serve beyond the boundaries of their 
own State. If Black Hawk was now in Michigan, he was 
no longer the concern of the armies of Illinois. Some of 
the soldiers informally mustered themselves out and went 
home, the rest were released by General Atkinson and the 
first phase of the war came to an inglorious conclusion. 

The stout-hearted John Reynolds was not so easily dis- 
couraged. He issued another call for volunteers, two thou- 
sand men to serve “for the duration’; and from the fed- 
eral government he demanded more regular troops and 
officers. Secretary Cass and President Jackson heeded his 
appeal with commendable promptness. The old Indian 
fighter at the White House, who knew from bitter per- 
sonal experience what it was to combat the aborigine in 
his native fastnesses with insubordinate levies of state 
soldiers, was disgusted with the tales which filtered back 
to Washington of the war's unsatisfactory progress. He 
ordered that a thousand regulars be moved without delay 
from the eastern seaboard to Illinois. To command this 
expedition, and, on arrival in the West, the whole theater 
of operations, he designated Brevet Major General Win- 
held Scott. 

It would be interesting to know definitely the processes 
of reasoning which led Jackson to select Scott for this 
duty. The little border war was, after all, a strictly local 
affair, entirely within the geographical limits of the West- 
ern Department, then commanded by Edmund Pendle- 
ton Gaines. That General was at Louisville, engaged in 
the merely routine duties pertaining to the administration 
of his department. He could, if so ordered, have reached 
Rock Island and taken personal charge of matters within 
a week. Atkinson was known to be a thoroughly compe- 
tent soldier, with years of experience on the upper Mis- 
sissippi, perfectly cognizant of the Indian character and 
the technique of counter-Indian warfare. Properly re- 
enforced and supported, there was every reason to believe 
that he could handle the situation satisfactorily and repress 


*““While it was the boast of the army of volunteers, that it con- 
tained the leading spirits of the State, we are forced to the con- 
clusion that it had been much better for the state and the reputa- 
tion of the army, if there had been in it and commanding, fewer 
judges of the Supreme Court, members of Congress and candidates 
for various other offices.” Stevens, op. cit. 207. 
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the rebellious savages. Nevertheless, the P 
Mr. Cass concluded that there was need i; 

commander-in-chief who combined with fig 

other and less obvious endowments. The 
commander with some genius for organizatio: 
at least, of the statesman’s attributes. In the: 
lar army there was then only one general w! 


be indicated as filling the bill. 


Neither Jackson nor Cass labored under 
as to the character, qualifications or talents 
Scott. They perfectly understood his none « 
concealed politic: al afhliations. He was an arden: 
Republican, opposed to their Democratic part 
in sympathy with the Whig opposition, distrus: 
President. On the other hand, they knew him 
yond question, an exceptionally able soldier, beloved 
admired by the officers and men whom he comn 
Above all, they recognized 1 in him, completely overs 


re 
1iCT 
tui 


Natio 


owing his rather innocuous faults of personal vanity and 


egotism, the traits of a general officer having stror 


marked powers of conciliation, a leader well fitted to com. 
mand the codperation and respect of those unruly ee. 
ments to be found in the ranks of backwoods battalions 


That he could, and would, if given the supreme 
mand, untangle the snarl and clean up the mess, th 


\ 


were apparently confident. He could be trusted to hand: 
regulars, volunteers, settlers and Indians in such a way 


that the results would be satisfactory to all concern 

with the possible exception of the Indians. Perh: Ips cy 

to them, although the ultimate felicity of the red 1 
was hardly a major consideration. 


The presidential campaign of 1832 was already in full 


swing. The harried administration, against whom ( 
and Calhoun were marshalling a horde of snarling pa 


ans, had its hand fully occupied with the savage * 


for reélection. Turbulent South Carolina was flaunti 


the sinister banner of Nullification. A side issue like thi 
bungling little border war must be settled without further 


delay. They sent for Scott, gave him his instructions, 
ordered him off to Chicago to take charge. It was 
rough on the gallant and really efficient Atkinson and 
was certainly a snub for Gaines, Scott’s ancient enen 


which must have warmed the very cockles of the big V Vie 
ginian’s heart. As it turned out, Atkinson managed ' 
finish the job in workmanlike style before Scott arrive: 


on the scene. To him, after all, must go the credit 


bringing the war to a successful termination, shared 3! 
most equally with that colorful and brilliant volunteet 


officer, James D. Henry of Illinois. 


That Scott, vegetating peacefully at his New Yor 


headquarters, heeded the call to active duty with enth 
asm and accepted the charge with all his old-time ardor 
evidenced by the celerity of his movements. His wit 


little girls were despatched to the snug haven of We 
Point. Without delaying a day, he hurried down to Fot 


Monroe, where he gathered up nine companies of a 
lighted regulars, put them en route, and, | roads 


Wwarmiy 


landed 


e1 


bi 








WINFIELD SCOTT AND THE BLACK 


+ and HEE orc and way, had them in Buffalo on June 26th. On 
: of ae 1¢ Hudson he was joined by a detachment 
vilie ‘che new . graduated West Pointers, most of the Class 
yous anticipation of immediate war service, 

some ng assig ed to the expedition. 

There intimation in Scott’s memoirs or letters that 
red ¢ oncidered it at all remarkable that he should have 
to supplant his old comrade Atkinson or his 
wiiend ed rival Gaines in their own field. He blandly accepts 
infield MME he fact as a simple, if belated recognition of the self- 
‘efully MM ypderstood fact that he was the most talented and pro- 
r officer at the disposition of the President. 
fl. s had now elapsed since the patching up of 
of the fl heir bitter quarrel over the famous “mutiny” correspond- 

De, be- lf ence, and if General Jackson was sensible enough to forget 
ed andl by-gone discussions and make proper use of an efficient in- 
anded — nt, somewhat neglected of late, then so much the 


itiona hcient St 


rshad- fi bette et for a country in dire need of the service demanded. 

ty and At Buffalo he promptly chartered four lake steamers to 
‘rongly fill cransport his force to Chicago, a port which no steamboat 
‘0 com-fa had i ined prior to 1832. For $5,500 each, over and above 
ly cle-MM the amount charged for the board of the officers, he 
talions.flml cured the Sheldon Thompson, Capt. Augustus Walker; 
e com-fmmthe Henry Clay, Capt. Walter Norton; the William 
s, they Penn Capt. John F. Wight; and the Superior, Capt. Wil- 
handle lam T. Pease. On the morning of July 2nd, the Clay 
a wavgand the Thompson left Buffalo, loaded to the gunwales 

cerned fim with troops, officers and equipment. The Penn and the 
ps cveniilm Superior followed within two days, carrying the pro- 
-d manfiusons, stores and ammunition. The Clay, with Scott 
ind his staff on board, arrived at Detroit a few hours 

in fullfgmmehead of the Thompson and, while tied up at the wharf, 

nn Clay itst encountered the enemy. It was not Black Hawk and 
partis Sac braves, but a foe a thousand times more deadly, 
> battl nst whose murderous onslaught neither bravery, skill, 
mente pt ence Nor enterprise was to be of the least avail. The 


ike thidigBtish 12- pounders that decimated the ranks of Scott’s 
-furthergumold First Brigade at Lundy’s Lane in 1814 had required 
ns, andgagmot half the courage to face that did this unseen and de- 
as a be natating horror which struck down in heaps the helpless 
» and sqggend terrified soldiers on the steamers. It was a slaughter 


enemy game more pitiful because any means of defense or pro- 

big Virggggection was utterly unknown. Yet so simple and easy of 

aged tdgmgpatting into effect were the correct measures of preven- 
arrivedgammmnon that, had the medical science of the day been armed 

edit fommmmth the knowledge of the proper prophylaxis, not more 

ared alan a dozen lives would have been sacrificed. 

oluntes Endemic in India for centuries, the dreaded Asiatic 











solera did not make its grizly appearance in Europe until 
ater 1800. In 1832 an extensive epidemic occurred on 
he Continent and in England, the disease reaching 
America at Montreal and Quebec in the spring, carried 
by immigrant ships. Thence it swept on like fire in dried 


w York 
enthust 


ardor 


wile an 

of Wed: along the traffic lanes on the Great Lakes, westward 
vealla b the Mississippi. Simultaneously it appeared in New 
s of de rk, in defiance of the strict quarantine regulations de- 


ted by ; | apprehensive government. The medical pro- 


Iession of the time had not the faintest notion of its cause 


y roads 
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and only vague ideas of the proper treatment of its vic- 
tims. They observed that it was especially prone to att ack 
those of intemperate habits and those weakened by the 
lack of sufficient food or by living in crowded, unsani 
tary quarters. The fact that cholera is propagated chiefly 
by contaminated water and that the bacillus is easily de- 
stroyed by heat, was unknown until 1884, when Koch 
announced the isolation of the specific organism. In 
military forces under strict control, with w aechful officers 
and obedient, intelligent soldiers, an epidemic can be 
quickly suppressed. The prophylaxis consists mm in 
boiling the drinking water, using extreme care 11 all 
matters relating to sanitation, thoroughly a the 
food, protecting e atables from flies, and the prompt isola 
tion of the sick. 

When Scott started for the West the pestilence was 
already fast spreading across the country. Anticipating a 
possible outbreak among his men, he took the precaution 
of stopping in New York to consult a prominent physi 
cian, Dr. Mower, as to treatment, remedies and care of 
patients in the event he should have to deal with it. Until 
the ships arrived at Detroit there was no occasion to open 
the medicine chest which he had stocked under Dr. 
Mower’s advice. There, however, two cases of cholera 
developed on board the Henry Clay his own ship. Both 
of the sick men died quickly. The city authorities, much 
alarmed, persuaded Captain Norton to leave the dock and 
anchor in the river. Scott transferred his headquarters 
and the West Point graduates to the decks of Thompson 
as soon as she came alongside, together with a company 
of apparently uninfected troops. As the Aeet proceeded 
up the St. Clair River the contagion on the Clay spread 
so rapidly that the General did not dare continue until he 
had landed the sick at Fort Gratiot, forty miles above 
Detroit. Here many more died and scores of the fright 
ened soldiers deserted, scrambling over the wharves and 
taking to woods nearby, where most of them came down 
with the disease and perished miserably, to lie unburied in 
the brush, their corpses devoured by wolves and wild hogs. 

The helplessness of the surgeons to deal effectively 
with the fearful scourge, and the appalling mortality 
came near causing a general stampede among the te rrified 
troops. A stalwart fellow in perfect health at nine o'clock 
in the morning would suddenly collapse in agony as 
though shot through the body; at three in the afternoon 
he would be dead and his remains consigned to the waters 
of the lake. Crowded together in the stifling confines of 
the little steamboats, stricken as if by unseen bolts of 
lightning, the luckless wretches died like flies, their ex- 
treme terror lessening their natural resistence to infection. 

Leaving all the sick at Fort Gratiot and in camp near 
Detroit, Scott went grimly on with 220 sound fellows on 
the Sheldon Thompson. The contingent of young gradu- 
ates of the Military Academy he sent back to West Point, 
but not before one of them, Lieutenant Joseph Clay, 4th 
Infantry, had succumbed to the plague. No cases result 
ing in death developed until the ship had passed the 
Manitou Islands in Lake Michigan, although three sick 
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soldiers and two of the crew were left at Mackinaw Island 
in charge of the steamship agent. Then new cases began 
to appear. By the time they reached Chicago, on July 
roth, one officer and 51 privates were dead, with eighty 
more sick. On Scott's personal staff, Captain Monroe, 
Lieutenant De Hart and Lieutenant Galt were all stricken, 
fortunately without fatal results. 


Scott’s own behavior during the terrible trip earned 
for him a new repute for dauntless heroism, brighter even 
that that won on the battlefield. The ship’s surgeon, in a 
craven fit of despair, took to his bunk after swallowing 
half a bottle of wine. “He ought to have died!”’ comments 
Scott angrily. Personally attending the tortured patients, 
dispensing medicines and trying to dispel panic by an 
example of cool courage, Scott worked tirelessly to alle- 
viate suffering, exposing himself fearlessly by direct con- 
tact, with no indication of a thought for his own danger. 
So impressed were some of the victims that they regained 
sufficient resolution to put up a fight for their own re- 
covery and the General proudly records in his memotrs 
that he succeeded, through the magic power of discipline 
in effecting cures ‘“by command!” 


At Chicago he found that the news of the epidemic 
had preceded him, awakening the liveliest alarm among 
the inhabitants of the entire State. To lessen this appre- 
hension, which he feared would retard enlistments in the 

newly authorized United States Rangers, he wrote re- 
assuringly to Governor Reynolds on July 15th, begging 
that the widest publicity be given to his measures adopted 
to prevent the spread of cholera, and to his determination 
not to permit Z any junction between the infected troops 
and those not yet exposed, 
The war is not yet at an end, he urged, and may not be 


brought to a close for some time. The Rangers may reach 
the theatre of operations in time to give the final blow. 


Remaining at Chicago only long enough to assure him- 
self that the epidemic was subsiding, Scott set out, on July 
agth, with his staff and a small escort, across the Illinois 
prairies to Galena. Colonel Eustis was left to bring, on 
the rest of the force as soon as the men could be marched 
without danger of disseminating the cholera. From Fort 
Payne, on the Page River, Scott that evening wrote to 
Captain Brant, the Acting Quartermaster at St. Louis: 

I am hastening, via Dixon's Ferry and Galena, to Prairie 
du Chien, or (with three officers) to join Brigadier General 
Atkinson. Colonel Eustis and all the well men will follow 
nearly in my route in three or four days. The cholera had, 
on my leaving Chicago this morning, nearly subsided, and 
no doubt will be entirely over in a day or so. Col. Eustis 
has orders not to suffer rangers or volunteers to approach 
him whilst the troops may be reasonably suspected of 
cholera. 


He reached Galena on August 3d and on the 5th 
caught the river steamboat Warrior for Fort Crawford, 
near Prairie du Chien, arriving there on the 7th and tak- 
ing over from Atkinson the command of the whole army. 

While Scott was struggling with the cholera at Chicago 


and en route to the fighting area, General Atkinson, with 
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4oo regulars and about 1,300 volunteers, | 
pursuit of Black Hawk vigorously, chasit 
Band across southern Wisconsin and pushi 
westward towards the Mississippi. On the 
he had the tribesmen surrounded near the of the _ 
Bad Axe River above Prairie du Chien. He; tp va Ther 
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Iowa side. Black Hawk himself, and his coadjutor the saci 
Prophet, escaped from the field, fleeing to ‘ ky fast TI 
nesses among the Dells of the Wisconsin, only to be ¢. ap. 


tured and brought i in on the 27th by their treacherous 
Winnebago allies. 

Scott’s first action at Fort Crawford was to direct tly vigil 
discharge of the volunteers, sending them back to Dixon 
Ferry to be mustered out of the United States service adt 
On the roth he went down the River to Fort Armstrone ns 1 
taking with him on the Warrior, most of the regulars as A chur 
well as Atkinson and the latter's staff. The following day 
they were at Rock Island, transferring the army he ad- 
quarters to the nearby Fort Armstrong. Atkinson re 
turned to his own proper station at St. Louis and Scott sec iM direct 
about his arrangements for a final settlement of the Indian fi charg 
question, the examination of the shoals of prisoners and this 
the restoration of normal conditions on the frontier. The Mi duet 
remnants of his ill-fated expeditionary force were marched IM © 
across the State by Colonel Eustis. A week later the 
cholera broke out at Rock Island and once more Scott was 
compelled to combine the duties of chief surgeon, sanitan 
inspector and commanding general. 

With all the true soldier's passion for military sanitation 
and hygiene he seems to have dimly perceived that there 
must exist some relation between this disase and unclean- 
liness or foul habits. More than ever he was convinced 
that alcoholic intemperance was a predisposing cause. On 
the 28th he emphasized this belief in his celebrated gen- 
eral order. After the first deaths, he announced: 

It is believed that all these men were of intemperate 
habits. The Ranger who is dead, it is known, generated 
this disease within him by a fit of intoxication. 
Sobriety, cleanliness of person, cleanliness of camp and 
quarters, together with care in the preparation of the mens 
messes, are the great preventives. . The Commanding 
General . . . therefore peremptorily ‘commands that every 
soldier or Ranger, who shall be found drunk or sensibly in- 
toxicated, after the publication of this order, be compelled, 
as soon as his strength will permit, to dig a grave at 4 
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suitable burying place, large enough for his own reception, ‘ 
as such grave cannot fail soon to be wanted for the drunken 
man himself or some drunken companion. This order ! am 
given as well to serve for the punishment of drunkennes the 
as to spare good and temperate men the labor of digging i, 
graves for their worthless companions. dug 
Such strenuous measures were followed by a gradual sub Wo 
sidence of the disease and Scott then called for general wd 
conferences with the Indians, meeting separately the Win ie 
nebagos, Sacs, and Foxes, and the Pottawattomies. Gover sn 
nor Reynolds and himself had been designated as Com no 
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the part of the United States, to draw up 


wenn signing of a new treaty. After tedious dis- 
“con anc considerable oratory on the part of the long- 
winded chi-{s, a general agreement onall subjects involved 
ys evolve and placed before the tribes for ratification. 
Therein the Sacs and Foxs ceded to the United States 
- ever, all che lands to which they claimed title, with the 
ception of a small reservation of 400 square miles on 


ich sides of the Mississippi. The government agreed to 


cw» them, for thirty years, an annuity of $20,000 in 


specie. 

‘The labor of securing the treaty was exceedingly ardu- 
ys, including as it did, the personal examination of hun- 
\eds of Indian prisoners and spokesmen, conferences with 
+e white settlers, control of the army and the constant 
agilance necessary to prevent renewed irruptions of the 
cholera. Being short-handed as to staff, Scott’s patience 
nd tact were severely tried, and before the work was done 
ys nerves appear to have been sadly frayed. A rather 
durlish letter, written by him to Macomb, the general- 
nchief, a few days before the signing of the treaty in 
September gives a picture of his difficulties. Secretary 
Cass was at Detroit and Scott had been reporting to him 
directly by mail. In August, General Macomb, in sole 
charge at the War Department, suggested mildly that 
this practice was leaving the office of the Army’s lawful 
chet very much in the dark respecting the progress of the 
campaign: 

I have been looking with much anxiety (he wrote) for 
nformation from you direct, on the subject of your opera- 
tions, and had indulged the expectation that you would 
nave observed the channels of military correspondence, and 
kept the Commanding General of the Army acquainted 
with your situation, that he might, should circumstances 
render it necessary, be enabled to afford you every suitable 
issistance and relief in his power. The absence of the Presi- 
dent and the Secretary of War from the seat of Govt. has, 
in the present instance, demonstrated the advantage as well 
ss the propriety of adhering to the course usually practiced. 
| shall therefore expect that in future, your communications 
with the Govt. concerning your military duties, will take 
the direction indicated by the rules of the service,—a mode, 
from the tenor of your letter of the 21st of June, addressed 
tothe Adjutant-General, I had every reason to presume you 
would have continued to pursue; and I now attribute the 
departure from that rule to inadvertence alone, occasioned 
by the extreme perplexity attending your movements aris- 
ing from the breaking out of the cholera among the troops 
under your command. 

To this sufficiently courteous rebuke Scott replied rather 
testily: 

You complain of my not writing thro’ the ordinary chan- 
nel as I had commenced and had intended to continue; but 
you have kindness at the same time, to conjecture, in part, 
the reason. There have been many other reasons. The Sec. 
interms, required me to address him, & very soon after, in 
duplicate. | have been all summer without a regular staff. 
Worth, Monroe and De Hart, whilst with me, were sick 
ind all incapable, on that account, of writing. Capt. Galt 
‘as among the first to take the cholera & was scarcely on 
duty at all in Chicago. He has been constantly out of order 
‘ince—for the last ten days here down, under strong pre- 
Tonitory symptoms of cholera. During the prevalence of 
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the disease at Chicago and here, I have never myself been 

without premonitory symptoms—among them pains in my 

feet & hands & in my right hand at this moment. 

Capt. Bache is active and always efficient; but nearly his 

whole time has been occupied in mustering Rangers, in- 

structing them in forms, &c; in taking care of prisoners, 

&c. Lieut. Maynadier, tho’ industrious and meritorious, is 

too young to write official letters. Sick, or half sick, as I 

have constantly been, I have written more, and laboured 

harder in other ways than in any other two months of my 
life. . . . 1 wrote the enclosed letter late last night & have 
not slept five hours in 24 since the 25th ultimo. You can 
have no conception of the multiplicity of my labors & ex- 
ertions. For Heaven's sake, don't complain of neglect! 

None was intended. 

Throughout the long series of palavers with the Indian 
spokesmen, Scott displayed a keen perception of their 
natural reactions to his steady emphasis on his own posi- 
tion as “The Great White Chief.” His associate com- 
missioner, the doughty Governor of Illinois, was ever at 
his elbow, but it was the white warrior in the full dress 
uniform and plumed cockade hat who dominated the 
councils. In his autobiography Scott complacently remarks 
that, ““There was a second Commissioner, united with 
Scott in these negotiations, Governor Reynolds. But the 
wearer of the sword, before the Indians, is the effective 
orator.”’ Yet there was nothing of arrogance and little of 
sternness in his dealings with the defeated enemy. There 
had been good reason, from their standpoint, for the up- 
rising. Scott appreciated this and treated with them in a 
fine spirit of forbearance and liberality. He was suf- 
ficiently the statesman to wish that his dispositions should 
be permanent in character and accepted in good faith by 
the Indians. Governor Reynolds bore generous witness to 
the spirit of sympathetic fairness exhibited by “the wearer 
of the sword” when he wrote into his report to Secretary 
Cass his impression of Scott’s management of the negotia- 
tions: 

I will observe that General Scott, justly possessing such 
high military standing as he does, together with his en- 
lightened and scientific views of our government and its 
policy, was a very efficient Commissioner, and, it may be 
added, that mercy for the unfortunate Indian, is con- 
spicuous in all his actions. 

With peace established and the Indians dispersed to 
their homes, Scott shipped the few remaining soldiers of 
his eastern command back to Fort Monroe, sending them 
by river steamboats down the Mississippi, thence across 
the Gulf of Mexico and around Florida to Norfolk. He 
returned overland himself, to Cincinnati, up the Ohio 
into Pennsylvania to Philaelphia and thence to New 
York. Traveling up the Hudson to rejoin his family at 
West Point, after partaking of a “sumptuous dinner, for 
the first time in many months, with wine,” he felt again 
the strong premonitions of a cholera attack and decided 
to go on without landing at the Point, “‘to die somewhere 
beyond.”” The next morning the symptoms, for which 
the unaccustomed dinner “‘with wine” was probably re- 
sponsible, had disappeared and on November 7th he 
stepped on the wharf below the Academy to find his 


family well and overjoyed to welcome him safely home. 
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It This Be Treason— 


By LieUTENANT Cotonet Rowan P. LeMiy 
Infantry 


N a recent issue of the INFANTRY JOURNAL a well 
known officer issued a plea for more and better ar- 
ticles. 1 quote from his treatise: 

“Orthodoxy has been defined as my own ‘doxy’ and 
heterodoxy as someone else’s ‘doxy’.’ ’ The writer whether 
in the service or outside of it who indulges in heterdoxy— 
the character of being at variance with a commonly ac- 
cepted doctrine—by saying something more or less new 
and stimulating, is likely to be criticized by those who 
are sticklers for orthodoxy. I think it must be conceded 
that discussion is an indispensable condition of the birth 
of ideas and knowledge. When criticism is prohibited, or 
even too seriously frowned upon, creative thought dies.” 


There's considerable meat in this excerpt. In my 
humble judgment the army appears more prone to ortho- 
doxy than most professions i in civil life. To put it baldly, 
too many officers are addicted to inertia in the origination 
of constructive ideas. 

One can appreciate the necessity for conservatism in the 
adoption of new weapons and other military matériel, or 
in complete upheaval of doctrines on organization, or in 
radical changes of our views in the application of tactical 
principles. And, Heaven help us, no conservatively 
minded individual can criticize the snail’s pace at which 
(through no fault of their own) our several laboratories 
function in the experimentation, test and adoption of new 
ideas. But an economical expenditure as well as a very 
careful distribution of our limited military appropriations 
is forced upon us. As a result we seem to be striving con- 
stantly to spread our meager allotment of butter over too 
large an area of bread. Requests for additional funds with 
which to experiment and effect radical changes are not 
received with open arms by members of the military com- 
mittees in Congress. They are “from Missouri” and must 
be shown, to which viewpoint one can attach no blame. 
The result is many innovations from the old order of 
things which involve expenditures other than for bare 
maintenance of the existing military machine go on a 
treadmill where they are eit ground into dust and ob- 
livion or they come to life only in the face of dire national 
emergencies. 

But mental activity and concentration, constructive 
thought, exchange of ideas and argument on ways and 
means to improve the military, particularly i in the fields 

of weapons, organization and tactics, cost not one cent of 
our appropriations. Many civil corporations hold annual 
competitions among their employees and donate substan- 
tial prizes for the best ideas, plans or innovations which 
Msi 6 in material savings or increased profits to the parent 
organization. Indeed, without such incentive, the fight 
to hold down one’s job in civil life and to secure prefer- 
ment in advancement result in constant effort and compe- 
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tition among those who refuse to be drone< 
military—a most interesting and absorbing 
the tendency of some officers appears to be 
daily jobs reasonably well but to otherwise c: 
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future and perhaps radical developments i in weapons, or. 
ganization and tactics—there is not enough of this in the 
service. Several years after the armistice the first vital 


changes since the World War took place in our infantn 
defense tactics. They were born of a confidential report 
on certain German tactical maneuvers! 

One recalls with amusement the “norma! attack” 


bygone days—a set piece which we tried to adapt to all 
terrain and situations. And the ‘ ‘rally by squad” and 
“tally by platoon’’—the infantry’s answer to a cavalry 
charge which today on the advent of mechanized cavaln 
a be the very ‘antithesis of what is needed. | wonder 
how much of our present set-up will be cause for levity in 
another decade! 
It is my intent in this article to discuss more or less con- 
troversial matters pertaining to the Infantry and to ex- 
press some very decided and perhaps heretical views in 
hope they may arouse interest, create argument and, final- 
ly, and most important, structural thought on those 
things which should be constantly uppermost in an | 
fantryman’s mind. I intend deliberately to rock the host 
in the hope of arousing some occupants to wrath and pro- 
test. I am going to stir up and muddy the waters of a 
quiescent and possibly stagnant pool in the hope that 
others may be moved and set about refilling it with pure 
water, 
As a starter | proclaim the theory that the rifle is n 
longer the basic weapon of the infantry and that it 1s no 
a suitable weapon with which to gain and maintain fr 
superiority —that much of our text on musketry ts noth 
ing but an antiquated thesis. When I express my view 
regarding these topics many say, “You don’t expect « 
get an argument out of me, do you?” The fact remain 
that many officers still believe in Santa Claus. A recen 
issue of the INFANTRY JOURNAL carried an exposition 
musketry that outrivals the training regulations 1n its of 
timism on the importance and efficacy of the rifle and 0 
the collective fire of riflemen in gaining fire superionty 
I quote from Chapter I, Volume IV in the 1931-32 In 
fantry School Mailing List: “Dependence for gaining fr 
superiority is placed on what may be termed the base 9 
fire. The base of fire of large units consists of suppottit 
artillery. When we come to the infantry battalion its ba 
of fire will be composed of machine guns and attache 
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pons. A rifle platoon or squad, however, 
e a base of fire. . As a tule riflemen in 
the attac not fire except at ranges under 4oo yards. 
Rif cn cannot be expected to reply effectively to 
une gun fire at long and medium ranges. . 
tions afe not positive variances from existing 
ulations on musketry but they certainly mini- 
portance of the rifle as a satisfactory medium 
{gaining fire superiority on the battlefield. The Basic 
Field Mar inual on Musketry, approved and published for 
the information and guidance of all concerned March 1, 
1032, is still in effect. It is the present official guide for 
our Regular Army, National Guard and Organized Re- 
erves and for our highly impressionable young men in 
the R.O.T.C. 
In spite of the Infantry School’s statement that, as 4 
ule, riflemen in the attack do not fire at ranges over 400 
‘ale we find the manual filled with unnecessary and 
wholly inapplicable technique on range estimation. With 
ur rifle set at battle-sight there is little necessity for range 
estimation. The document contains a lengthy section on 
arget designation mostly inapplicable to targets under 400 
' oe [argets so close will normally be visible or will be 
simple to indicate; if they are not, one or two tracers will 
dene them far easier than verbal description with the use 
of reference points. As for the designated method of 
securing distributed fire, most of the fire at less than 400 
vards from the enemy will be in the nature of deer shoot- 
g. Besides when the fight gets to relatively close quar- 
ters men will not only normally but will insistently fire 
at targets they see regardless of orders. Finally, the intri- 
cacies of musketry as contained in our present guide will 
be more than we can expect from the civilian draftee in 
the next war. There will be little enough time to teach 
hum essentials, much less to train and habituate him into 
doing things in combat which one finds rather difficult to 
enforce with well trained doughboys even in the piping 
times of peace. 
In my opinion all the musketry applicable to my con- 
ception of the use of rifle fire in normal combat of the 
tuture can be boiled down to a couple of pages of simple 
rules and practical exercises. And here I take issue with 
the Perry addicts and other advocates for our present sys- 
tem of rifle marksmanship. Except for the possible spe- 
calized training of a few snipers armed with star-gauged 
nfles with telescopic sights, there is no practical reason for 
wasting ammunition at bull’s-eye targets at known dis- 
tances beyond 400 yards. First teach the rifleman to secure 
reasonable slow-fire accuracy up to 400 yards using battle- 
aght, then teach him to progress to rapid- -fire without loss 
ot effectiveness, and finally reserve the bulk of his limited 
ammunition allowance for practice under combat condi- 
tions at moving, bobbing and obscure field targets. 

And these craven views come from one who had the 
privilege of serving on the musketry board at Galveston 
in 1913 under the tutelage of Colonel Eames, often re- 
ferred to »s the Father of Musketry. I would take nothing 


for that reresting experience, and at the time Colonel 
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Eames’ teachings were a most valuable contribution to 
the service. But it must be remembered that the develop- 
ment of the machine gun and our appreciation of its 
future possibilities were at that time limited. Also our 
premises were based solely upon the use of a small but 
well trained Regular Army. We had not yet conceived 
the thought of a nation in arms. To any stormy protes- 
tants of these views I say, take any average group of en- 
listed men with six months to a year's training, place 
them under the average lieutenant of not more than two 
years’ service, and put them through 4 comprehensive 
practical test in combat firing problems for which par- 
ticular test they have not been specially coached in ad- 
vance. From personal experiences of my own I believe 
the results would be highly unsatisfactory and conclusive. 
Can we expect more from drafted civilians trained and 
led into combat by young R.O.T.C. graduates who have 
had possibly the equivalent of ninety days’ intensive 
training? 

I make the statement which to many will seem heresy, 
that from a broad point of view the rifle has become sec- 
ondary in importance eye. infantry weapons. Fire and 
movement is the basis of infantry offensive. Combat fire 
without movement is useless—movement without ade- 
quate fire support is suicidal. The infantry auxiliary 
weapons, the light machine guns, in particular, must be 
the mainstay in gaining and maintaing fire superiority. 
In the attack riflemen are the basic movement elements. 
Combined they form small, light, flexible, easily maneu- 
verable groups, whose sole purpose is to close ‘with the 
enemy. It is only in the last stages of the engagement, 
just prior to and during the assault, that the rifle becomes 
anything other than an emergency personal protection 
weapon. Only when supporting fire of machine guns 
must be lifted should rifle fire be genarally resorted to. 
Only from that stage until the assault has been consum- 
mated do the rifle and bayonet become truly effective in 
deciding the issue. 

In 1911-12, while on duty at the School of Musketry 
at Monterey, I saw operated a little device invented by an 
officer which, when attached to the trigger of the rifle and 
set to conform to a designated range, would permit the 
trigger to move only when the rifle was aimed near the 
target with sights set at the correct range. The device 
was for the purpose of conserving ammunition. The un- 
trained recruit, or the trained rileman under the influence 
of fear, excitement, fatigue and other battle reactions, could 
no more pump away hundreds of wasteful shots “into the 
blue.” His sight setting had to be correct and he had to 
be “on” or the trigger would not squeeze—hence no 
shot. This device was looked upon as the idea of a crank 
and was treated with considerable levity. Yet I under- 
stand a group of trained soldiers in a combat firing test 

roblem in which this device was used only got off 30°/ 
of their shots from one firing position about 650 yards 
from an obscure field target. This indicated that 70° 
of their shots would have been “‘in the blue’’ without this 
device due to a combination of factors. Range estimation, 
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target designation or control by leaders of fire units was 
faulty, or else the nervousness, excitement or fatigue 
caused by competition conditions, with an initial advance 
of a few hundred yards double time, materially affected 
the accuracy of fire. What would have been the results 
under the added stress of battle conditions? 

These incidents have stuck in my craw for many years, 
during which time the fear of being considered out of 
line with generally accepted doctrines has kept me quiet. 
Modern improvements in the infantry’s auxilliary weap- 
ons and in particular the possibility of light machine guns 
as part of rifle units force me to venture the following 
assertion: 

No weapon of the shoulder type in which the personal 
elements of fear, excitement, nervousness and fatigue pre- 
vail and for which we normally transmit range, target 
designation and sight setting by word of mouth is a suit- 
able weapon with which to gain and maintain fire superi- 
ority. The rifle in this capacity is a relic of bygone days. 
Why call on a boy to do a man’s job? The only type of 
infantry weapon suitable to the mission of gaining and 
maintaining fire superiority is one mounted on a fixed 
base and capable of sustained rapid fire—one which can 
be sighted for the correct range, which can be aimed on 
an indistinct or concealed target, and then can be so 
clamped in place by a competent leader. Any private, no 
matter how “dumb,” can then press the trigger and get 
effective results. The advent of a semi-automatic rifle 
would seem to dovetail with these views. If we did away 
with all thought of the fire-fight with shoulder weapons 
to gain fire superiority, the risk of ammunition shortage 
with the semi-automatic rifle would be minimized. A 
semi-automatic rifle for rapid fire at fleeting targets or at 
area targets under 4oo yards in the final stage of an attack 
best seems to fill the gap between the lifting of fire by 
supporting weapons and the assault with the bayonet. 

My second objective in this offensive is an attack 
against .30 caliber-rifles and .30 caliber light machine guns. 
I trust no one conceives the thought that these weapons 
will ever be particularly effective arms against tanks re- 
gardless of what developments are made in their ammunt- 
tion. Relatively small improvements in the thickness and 
quality of armor may neutralize the effectiveness of such 
developments. Admitting that the rifle under more fav- 
orable circumstances may become more effective as an an- 
ti-tank weapon, we have other arms whose primary func- 
tion is anti-tank fire. So I assume we are all pretty much 
in agreement that the rifle and light machine gun have as 
their prime object the killing or wounding of human be- 
ings. The human skin does not possess the resistance of 
elephants or rhinocerous hide. I believe it has been deh- 
nitely established that small caliber ammunition will kill 
human beings. Then why send a man to do a boy’s job? 
With the prospect of adoption of infantry weapons whose 
chief characteristic is increased rate of fire ammunition 
supply becomes a vital factor. We also are ever trying to 
lighten the load of the foot soldier. Why persist in the 


-30 caliber weapons and ammunition when smaller calibers 
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For those who argue that lighter weapons 
tion do not always result in big enough “‘ki! 
the following: An enemy slain in the enemy 
only to be buried, whereas an enemy wound 
fed, administered to, transported, quartered a 

My third heresy deals with organization 
nation of certain features of the proposed organization, i: 
should be stated that it presupposes the adoption f a lich 
air-cooled machine gun of approximately 1,80 vards ef. 
fective range, mounted on a low inconspicuous tripod. [i 
practicable both gun and tripod should be transportabk 
by one man, otherwise the weapon should be easily trans. 
portable as a two-man load—a one-man gun and a one. 
man tripod load. It should be capable of rapid sustained 
fire in bursts of at least 20 shots. This light machine gus 
should be a weapon of the rifle company or its counterpart 
and the gun and tripod should be carried into battle by 
two men of the squad that is armed with it. 

Such a gun could keep up with the riflemen and fur- 
ish close in support during the critical first phase of the 
combat. This was something our heavy machine gun was 
seldom able to do in the World War. The almost uni- 
versal experiences were that the machine guns could not 
keep up and seldom got into action after the advance 
started. 

True, a light machine gun would not be as effective a: 
our present weapons in furnishing overhead fire in the 
early stages of the attack, but how often is effective over 
head fire practicable? The Fort Benning reservation, with 
its general adaptability to this type of fire, is the exception 
which proves the rule. Moreover, overhead fire of out 
present machine guns supporting rifle advance attacking 
an enemy position must often lift prematurely because 
such fire becomes masked before or at the time it 1s most 
needed. 


mMmuni- 
L submit 
‘anks has 
| must be 
clothed 


expla- 


My theory as to the use of the light machine gun 1s 
that it should be used only in direct fire—all indirect fire 
missions being assigned to the .50 caliber machine gun, 
infantry mortars and artillery. Indirect fire barrages by 
machine guns in the World War rarely, if ever (except 
in Flanders—and the fields of Flanders are rare excep- 
tions in the conformation of this world’s terrain), pro 
duced sufficient casualties on the enemy or sufficiently 
denied him the use of terrain to warrant the ammunition 
expenditure. Moreover, by doing away with the indirect 
fire of light machine guns, the combat training problem 
of the civilian soldier, thrown into action on relativel\ 
short notice, is materially reduced. 

As a further explanation of the proposed reorganiz* 
tion, I submit the following theory of attack technique: 
The capabilities and limitations of infantry weapons and 
the terrain control this technique. Fire and movement 
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» hent. -ased effectiveness of fire _—_ elements by laying greater emphasis on fire and movement and 
af increas icility of maneuver concealed from enemy by more closely adapting the characteristics of supporting 
an . / 

ew by movement elements are the advantages for which fire elements and of movement elements to the terrain. 


strive. We have two separate and distinct 


ordinate. Light machine guns as support- 


we constal 


dements ¢ . 

., fre elements and small groups of nflemen (I term 
‘fl weapons) as maneuver elements. The characteristics 
4 these two weapons must be adapted to the terrain in 
- particu r situation. The light | machine gun cries 


for commanding ground from which a view of the enemy 
postion within effective range provides direct fire with 
sight defilade and observation for fire effect. The move- 
nent elements, small groups of riflemen, cry for covered 
ind accessible routes of approach toward the enemy, con- 
zaled lines of departure as close to the enemy as possible, 
bflade against enemy supporting fires, routes of advance 
whch will not mask our own fire support, protected 
hanks, flexibility of maneuver, feasibility of contact be- 
eween adjacent elements, and practicability of control. 
This is a large order for the movement elements and it 1s 
not to be expected that all of the desired advantages will 
be present 1n all situations. The advantages and disad- 
intages must be weighed and compromises made. 

“Out reconnaissance of any terrain over which we intend 
wy attack reveals certain general areas best adapted to fire 
support and certain general areas best adapted to maneuver 
How to make the most harmonious use of 

these areas is a vital consideration in the adoption of a 
pan of attack. The battalion commander is mostly con- 
ened with a tactical plan based upon his regimental 

ommander’s orders. He ts also concerned, however, with 

curing suitable positions for fire support by his Sup- 
oot a Comanians weapons (See Support Company, Chart 
) and with the assignment of zones of action for his 
Assault Companies (See Chart [) which will afford them, 
cally, terrain suitable for fire support and terrain adopted 
maneuver. In his turn the Assault Company com- 
nander within the limitations imposed by the battalion 
a worwe seeks commanding ground for fire support 
his light machine gun platoon (Chart I) and suitable 
ee approaches to the enemy position for his assault 
platoons (Chart 1). If no suitable ground for initial ef- 
fective fire support exists he may dood all or any of his 
ught machine guns to his movement elements. 

‘The above views do not clash with the existing con- 
ception of the application of tactical principles in che at- 
tack, They merely vary somewhat the technique of attack 


purposes. 
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The two charts illustrating this article represent my 
views on the reorganization of the infantry battalion and 
regiment to conform to the foregoing theory as to weap- 
ons and my conceptions of the infantry attack. Note the 
changes in designations which, in my opinion, better 
depict the functions of units. In the Assault Company 
there are only two Assault Platoons. It is believed that, 
with the Support Platoon providing fire, two maneuver 
elements are normally sufficient. However, there is no 
objection to these assault platoons each consisting of four 
squads. Four Assault Platoons would make the company 
too big and unwieldy. In the Support Platoon there are 
three sections of light machine guns. It is believed that 
six guns are better than four to provide adequate fire 
support. It also enables the company commander to at- 
tach a section to each Assault Platoon, while retaining 
one for general support in situations dictating such distri- 
bution. Note the rifle section in the Support Platoon. Its 
functions are many—local protection of machine guns, 
securing advanced gun positions before forward displace- 
ment of machine guns, flank security, patrolling and 
finally, as initial replacements for the company. In the 
initial stage of an engagement under the existing organi- 
zation we so often find detachments and casualties neces- 
sitate early reorganiaztion — sections reduced to two 
squads and perhaps the company reduced to two platoons. 
This section of riflemen provides for immediate replace- 
ments which are not often forthcoming and enables us to 
maintain longer the battle integrity of combat organiza- 
tion. 

It is quite possible that tests may develop the fact that 
a better organization for the assault company would be 
one of three assault sections each containing a section of 
light machine guns. Such details of organization should 
be settled upon gare after exhaustive trials. 

There are those who advocate reorganization of the in- 
fantry as light and heavy infantry. As I understand it, 
they believe the battalion should contain no heavy auxili- 
aries. Its weapons are the rifle and light machine gun 
(hand carried) or automatic rifle. The anti-tank and 
mortar auxiliaries constituting the heavy infantry are held 
in the regiment except for attachment to battalions as 
needed when entry into action is imminent. I do not sub- 
scribe to this theory. My suggested organization provides 
for light maneuver elements (light infantry) in the As- 
sault Companies with the Assault Platoons. But I will 
argue tll doomsday 1 in favor of the heavy auxiliaries al- 
ways being component elements of the battalion. I view 
the combat of infantry (below the division) as the en- 
gagement of two basic elements: (1) local engagement 
of platoons—the largest groups that can be controlled 
by one officer—coordinated in fire and movement tech- 
nique; and (2) the engagement of battalions which 
should contain all the combined infantry weapons (ex- 
cept tanks) coordinated in fire and movement tactics. As 
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a battalion commander I want all the elements which I 
will normally use in battle under my immediate control 
in both peace and war to discipline, to train, and to work 
with. Only thus will it become imbued with that mutual 
respect and confidence through close association, man 
with man, unit with unit, which is so important a factor 
in teamwork. I subscribe to the view that future battalion 
commanders from the Organized Reserve cannot be 
trained effectively to use the combined infantry weapon 
team effectively in a major emergency. They need under- 
stand only the possibilities and limitations of the weapons 
and their adaptability to infantry tactics which latter they 
should know anyway. I believe any intelligent civilian 
can be taught these matters in relatively short time. 

The present rifle company, which in the suggested or- 
ganization becomes an assault company, and the regiment, 
I view solely as intermediate steps interposed for admin- 
istration, control and supply reasons. Any officer imbued 
with positive leadership qualities who understands the 
technique of platoon combat and the tactics of battalion 
combat should, in so far as his infantry knowledge 1s 
concerned, make an able division commander. It will be 
noted under the Support Company that the section ts 
omitted as unessential. The anti-tank weapons as such 
would in all probability function singly—all the weapons 
when used for supporting fire under battalion control 
would be handled by platoon. 

In the suggested regimental organization it will be 
noted that no auxiliary supporting weapons exist as sepa- 
rate units, With those units in the battalions where I 
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insist they belong the chief combat fun: 
regimental commander are the contro! of ¢| 
position of assault or front line battalions 
Huence he can thereafter exert through th: 
reserve battalions as he sees fit to hold out. 

Attention is invited to the Replacement ( 
the regimental organization. Just as the rif 
the Support Platoon of the Assault Company 
is among other functions for immediate rep! 
the company, the Replacement Company | 
prompt replacements to battalions. In time o: 
unit would be the recruit center of the regime: 

I fear the injection of these replacement elen 
in the battalion and in the regiment is a mooted 
which will arouse many voices in dissent. So 
better. Officers with considerable front lin: experience 
advanced the idea to me and their arguments in 
thereof were sound and practical. However, it increases 
the battalion strength by 78 men and the regimental 
strength by 234 men plus whatever strength ts given the 
Replacement Company. Some may argue that rather 
than have these individuals as prompt replacements of 
casualties in order to longer maintain the combat organ 
zational integrity of units they could be more effectivel 
employed as a fresh unit with which to influence the ac- 
tion. Some may advocate omitting part or all of t them. 
Without going into details, it is interesting to note tha 
the suggested organizations call for approximately t 
same strength 1 in personnel | yet provide a decided increase 
over the present organization in supporting fire power 
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Part IIT 


WHAT HAS GONE BEFORE: Captain Cochrane, Lieutenant Has- 
company of Macabebe Constabulary have been set 
hore at San Ramon, Samar, with ten days’ rations, to hold that 
1 operate against the insurgent Pulajantes. Upon landing 
found that the town has been burned and that the inhabitants 
we either fled or been killed. A stockade is erected and Captain 
hrane awaits supplies before taking the offensive. After two 
nths these have failed to arrive, the men living on bats, snakes, 
and other jungle edibles, so Cochrane takes half the company 
i marches inland. Crossing a trail of hundreds of Puilajantes 
ving tewards the coast, he makes a forced march back to the 
just in time to help repel an attack by the fanatics. 
he food situation now being precarious, Cochrane, Haszsard, 
i sixty of the men in best condition, move south to obtain sup- 
s. In an ¢ reyes d condition they arrive at the Oras river, and 
fired American soldiers in a launch. Now go on ‘with 


stor 


card, amd 


ESTRAINING an intense desire to race along the 
bank after the launch, to shake his fist at it and 
to curse the men on board for dirty cowards, 

Cochrane arose and assembled his men. Fortunately the 
nud in which they lay had protected them and no one 
was injured. He spoke comfortingly to the Macabebes, 
though his voice was shaking with rage. He told them 
that they had been taken by the officer on the launch for 
Pulajans, a natural mistake because ragged and muddy 
as they were, they were unrecognizable as soldiers; also 
that no other soldiers besides themselves being brave 
coough to march through the interior, their presence on 
hat river was unexpected and consequently caused fear; 
in finally that the passage of the launch with soldiers on it 
was conclusive evidence that there was a military post 
somewhere down stream to which he proposed to pro- 
ceed by means of raft, the construction of which would be 
started at once. 
With their habitual submission to his will the men 
started to work. It was difficult to find any vegetation not 
covered with an armor of spines, but eventually several 


smooth-trunked trees of the proper size were found. The 
men started to work to fell them but when Cochrane saw 
that the wood was of compact fiber and very tough, he 
concent 


ted efforts upon one tree. With infinite labor this 








trimmed and the trunk carried 
to the stream. The log was astonishingly heavy for its 
size. When it was thrown into the water, it sank like 

stone. 


tree was hacked down, 


At this the exhausted men flung themselves on 
the ground in despair. 


Meanwhile there had come a change in the moist 
sticky atmosphere that during the day had seemed to beat 
down upon the men as though it were a crushing weight, 
making even the slightest movement an effort which 
brought the perspiration streaming from every pore. 


Oblivious for the moment of what was taking place 
around him, Cochrane stood in the midst of the prostrate 
men racking his brain in the endeavor to think of some 
expedient that would apply to the situation. He was an 
ardent reader of military history and often quoted to him- 
self the statement credited to Napoleeon that “In war the 
happiest inspiration is often but a recollection.” But in 
this case the recollection of the cowskins stuffed with 
straw used by Casar as floats for transporting men across 
streams brought no inspiration whatever. 


Hazzard moaned when the rain began to fall and the 
_— brought the Captain's thoughts back to the pres 
The sight of the sick Lieutenant suggested shelter, 

Yr as his eyes roved about the jungle in search of suitable 
material with which to construct it, they fell upon the 
broad leaves of a cluster of wild hemp plants growing on 
the bank a few hundred yards up stream. Then the in- 
spiration came. The plant called by scientists Musa T ex- 
tilis, from which Manila hemp is produced, belongs to 
the same family as the banana, for which it is sometimes 
mistaken. The trunk or stalk is often a foot in diametet 


The story set forth in “Jungle Warfare” is historically correct 
It depicts incidents which occurred on the Island of Samar, P. L., 
in 1903-1904. The “General” was the late Major General Henry 
T. Allen, who commanded the 90th Division during the World 
War, and later was in command of the U. S. Forces on the Rhine 

Captain Cochrane is now a field officer in the Regular Army 

Lieutenant Hazzard was a Constabulary Officer of that name. 

First Sergeant Bustos and various other men of the company 
belonged to the company of Macabebe Scouts that took part in 
the expedition under General Funston which resulted in the cap- 
ture of Aguinaldo. 
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but it can be felled easily with one slash of a bolo, and 
although 1 it has the appearance of being water-logged it 
contains innumerable air cells that give it buoyance. Here 

was something far better for a raft than inflated cowskins. 
The Macabebes took to the idea with zest; 
of them had utilized the plant before 
in crossing wide streams by swim- 
ming, one or two stalks having suf- 
ficient buoyance to support a rifle and 
set of equipment. Nevertheless in 
their worn out and apathetic condi- 
tion, none had thought of the ex- 
pedient at this time. 

Within two hours a raft of double \ 
thickness of stalks over a hundred feet 
long and thirty feet wide had heal 
completed. The stalks were fastened 
together by cross pieces, tied some- 
a precariously with strips of raw 
fiber. The & /ompany was about to 
embark, when to the C aptain’ s con- 
sternation he saw that the entire river 
seemed to be flowing up stream. A 


- in fact many 


moment's reflection, however, brought 
the realization that the river was tidal 
and would again flow in the desired 
direction after a lapse of about six 
hours. The embarkation was stopped, 
therefore, and the men lay down in the rain to await the 
turn of the tide, the mere cessation of mental and phy sical 
effort being a delicious luxury. At about midnight the 
expected change i in the current was reported by the sen- 
tinels. The Company then got on board the strange craft 
and set out upon what it was hoped would be the last 
and easiest stage of the journey to the sea. 

The first night on the raft would have been relatively 
Only a 
few times was it necessary for the sentinels to arouse the 
men to push the raft away from the bank or to warn them 
of the danger of being weap overboard by overhanging 
boughs. At daybreak the raft was made fast to the bank 
and the men went on shore in search of edible plants and 
roots. 


comfortable had there been food and shelter. 


A few small birds were seen but as there were not 
enough to feed everyone the Captain would not permit 
the men to disclose their presence by firing at them. The 
river was simply alive with crocodiles, some over twenty 
feet in length. The famished men looked hungrily at 
them and Cochrane promised to let them shoot one if 
food of a less repulsive nature was not found by the fol- 
lowing day. Attempts to make a fire with flint and 
steel and the powder from a cartridge were unsuccessful, 
all the wood in the vicinity being too damp to ignite, so 
the few handfuls of rice carried by the Captain were 
soaked in water and given raw to the sick men. 

The journey was resumed in the afternoon when the 
tide began to ebb and was continued until nightfall. The 
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river had become more winding and the cha: of st. 
banks had changed greatly. Instead of the u iunol. wi 
covered flats on either side there were now h lifts (oa 
solid rock that formed a canon through whi Dens hn 


up waters flowed with increased rapidity. the 
entrant side of the river at = my 
bend the action of the wat | 
deep fissures extending far under ¢! ile 
precipice, and in diese cavern 
seams of harder rock, less 


eptib| 
to erosion, remained as jagved splint 
ers which projected like monstroy 
teeth, both from the bottom and fron 


Wt the low hanging roof. To th. soldie , 
y) lounging comfortably unde: the aw: 
4 ing on the powerful launch thes 
pla aces presented, no doubt merely 
a curious spectacle, but to the stan 
ing and exhausted Constabulary drift. 
at the mercy of the current on ap 
nana ly mass of vegetabk pulp held 


ing 


hel 


together only by frail lashings fast 


coming apart, they were places of 
horror. 

Fortunately the first cavern was 
countered when the tide had almow 
ceased to ebb. The raft drifted int 
the orifice and the men on it could d 


nothing except to push against the roof in order to kee; 


a stone. 


from being scraped nba. They managed to extr 
cate the raft in this w ay, although a large portion o 
was torn off by the tooth-like rocks under water. [ 
finishing touch to the horror of the place was added by ¢ 
immense crocodiles which infested it. 

This experience taught Cochrane a lesson. He tied uj 
the raft before the next bend was reached and obtained 
number of long poles during the six hour period of wait 
ing. He was disinclined to continue the journey on ¢ 
raft, but there appeared to be no other alternative so thi 
order was given after midnight to push off, and once agai 
they were adrift in darkness at the mercy of the current 

Cochrane declared afterwards that of all the varied ex 
periences of his life that night was the most harrowing 
The proximity of a cavern could be determined by the 
lapping noise of the water against the roof and by the 
rank, musty odor emanating from the crocodiles. The 
poles were called into play again and again to fend the 
raft away from these dreadful places. The darkness anc 
tain added to the danger. Several times large pieces 
the fragile craft were torn loose and there were man 
narrow escapes, but by hard work and good fortune the 
company won through without losing a man. | 

At daybreak the ruins of a house and some cleared 
patches that had once been under cultivation were in view 
The raft was practically dropping apart so the men were 
landed and it was abandoned. There was a trail here 
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Lag d stream but Hazzard and at least ten others 
we unable to march. Having had enough of traveling 
aft, Cochrane decided to select twenty of the strongest 
a and to push on by marching until he found the mili- 
sv pos ome other place where food and boats could 
peau He informed Hazzard of this decision and 
tioned him to keep the men together. He also called 
she senior sergeant aside and told him that during the 


[jeutenant s illness he must see that the proper measures 
‘or security were taken. Then he spoke a few words of en- 
-ouragement to the men he was leaving, and after shaking 
inds with Hazzard, set out upon the route downstream. 
The trail was overgrown and there were the usual features 
ridge and morass with the ever-present mud and leeches 
 - marching a misery. Worst of all were the sloughs 
king every valley line where the slimy water ebbed 
nd flowed between steep banks of mud. During ordinary 


u 


ames such places were bridged with a few bamboo poles, 


e bridges had now rotted down and each crossing 
aaa a difficult problem to the exhausted men. 
Nevertheless, with infinite tenacity and resourcefulness 
e Captain led them on throughout the long morning 
| afternoon until, emerging at Tase wer the forest, they 


n the ruins of a town, and in pe bechgeeat the sea. 
ras, situated at the mouth of a navigable river draining 
extensive region rich in he “mp, had been a prosperous 
ding center a over ten thousand inhabitans, but not 
e of its buildings had escaped the holocaust inflicted by 
Even the church had been gutted by fire 
t the stone walls remained standing, ond | floating from 
e tower was an emblem the sight of which thrilled 
-the Flag of the United States. 


e Pulajans. 


Cochrane with joy 
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The accumulated miseries of weeks were forgotten and 


Su Lar. 


the little detachment, which in the clear light of the open 
had the appearance of a procession of scarecrows, moved 
forward with quickened pace in happy anticipation of the 
meeting with friends soon to follow. As they approached 
the town they saw that the landing place was stacked 
high with boxes, sacks and crates and that parties of blue 
dined soldiers, both American and native, were engaged 
in transporting articles from the stacks at the shore to 
where other stacks were being made in front of the 
church. Then their attention was attracted by three natives 
who appeared a short distance to the front. Evidently 
they were men of the town on patrol duty, as they carried 
bolos and spears and each wore a band of white cloth 
around his hat. When they saw Cochrane’s column they 
turned and fled toward the church at full speed yelling 
“Pulajan,” “Pulajan,”’ at the top of their voices. 

At first Cochrane was amused at the mistake, but 


his amusement changed to deep concern when “call to 


lost his temper and cursed in plain English oaths 
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arms’’ was sounded and the working parties dropped their 
loads and dashed for the church to reappear presently with 
rifles in hand on the walls of the building. Other soldiers 
took position in rear of a barricade formed of ration and 
ammunition boxes, and the ugly muzzle of a gatling gun, 
emplaced in the tower, disclosed itself from behind a 
parapet of sand bags. Within a few seconds the ani- 
mated scene in the camp had changed to one in which 
nothing was visible of the garrison except the barrels of 
rifles, with bayonets fixed, a from behind cover, 
and every weapon was pointed at the forlorn little party 
of Constabul ary. 

Dismayed at the inhospitable reception, Cochrane 
halted his men near the outer edge of a barbed wire en- 
tanglement which enclosed the camp and moved forward 
alone, at each step expecting to become the target for 
hundreds of bullets. When he reached the barbed wire 
he received a peremptory order to halt and did so, in- 
dignation welling strong within him. Then the church 
door opened and a party of about twenty men advanced 
with rifles at the “ Recognizing the officer who 
led the party, the Captai uin spoke to him, but he could 
hardly make anyone realize that he was not an enemy 
and it was only after he had lost his temper and cursed 
vehemently in plain English oaths that he was admitted 
to the enclosure. 

“What's the matter with you people, Ballard?” he said 
to the officer. 


ready.” 


“First you open fire at me from your 
damned launch with a gatling gun and now you receive 
me as though I were Papa Pablo himself.” 

The Lieutenant had not yet recovered from his aston- 
ishment. “You don’t know how near you came to being 
killed, Cochrane,” he gasped. “If one shot had been fired, 
you and your men would have been wiped off the face 
of the earth. How did you get here anyway? Don’t you 
know that the whole country is alive with Pulajans?”’ 

“Yes, | expect I know more about the Pulajans than 
vou do,” was the response. “And now, if you will be so 
kind as to admit my men, I will report to your Command- 
ing Officer.” 

Captain Todd, U.S. A., the 
oficer commanding the two 
companies of Regulars and one 
company of Scouts that formed 
the garrison, was not a popular 
man in his regiment ordinarily, 
and was even less so in his tem- 
porary capacity as station and 
battalion commander. The alarm 
into which his command had 
been thrown by the arrival of 
Cochrane's detachment had an- 
noyed him and his manner was everything but cordial. 
He did not ask Cochrane to be seated and the Constabu- 
lary officer’s request for the loan of the launch to go after 
the men left up the river was met with a refusal as curt as 
it was unexpected. Cochrane thought of Hazzard and 
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the worn-out Macabebes anxiously awaitin; 
had promised to bring them, and by a great 


kept his temper. = 
“May I ask your reason, Captain Todd,” L aioe 
ing to speak with calmness, ‘‘for refusing to me the 
help that for the sake of common humanity I have a right 
to expect of you?” a 
“Tam not in the habit of giving an explanation for m 
decisions,” the Captain of regulars responded | mpoush 
“However, I am willing to inform you that I am holdino 
the launch for the use of the General, whose arrival | ey 
pect daily, and also that I do not propose at present 
time to risk sending men of my command up the rive; 


where Antonio Anugar, with the main baby « Qf 
jans, is known to be operating. 

‘But my men are dying of hunger and can’t march 
will’take only a few hours for the launch to make the 
journey and I have reason to know that Anugar’s band «: 
not on the river,’’ Cochrane spoke earnestly, almost plead. 
ingly, for the vision of his starving men haunted him 

His persistence only angered the other who began 

“Do you, a mere Constabulary officer, presume to argu 
with the Comm: anding Officer of this station 

Cochrane’s lean face flushed. “I don’t presume any- 
thing,” he interrupted, “I tell you as a fact that I have 
destroyed Anugar’s band and furthermore that although 
’ y, a mere Constabulary officer, I take my 
men in the field to fight, instead of keeping them ee up 
behind barbed wire.”’ 

“What do you mean by saying that you have destroyed 
Anugar's band?” 
reference to the barbed wire. 


t he Pul . 


I am, as you say, 


Captat ain Todd exclaimed, rT gnoring 4 t! 


Cochrane drew himself up, “You have told me that the 
General will arrive shortly, I will make my report | 
him,”’ he responded, ‘‘and now, Sir, with your permissi 
I shall try to find some native boats as I intend to g 
back up the river tonight.” 

Captain Todd may have felt that he had failed so fart 
show the traditional hospitality of the Regular Army; «t 
any rate his manner now became 
more cordial and he pushed over 
a box of cigars and invited h 
guest to take a chair, saving that 
there was no use in being 1n 3 
hurry and that dinner would bx 
ready soon. Cochrane declined 
his belated offerings and w th- 
drew. At the door of the off é 
he was seized upon by Ballarc 
and some other junior ofhcers 
who were waiting for him The | 
bore him away to the mess ane 
proffered him food, drink and tobacco, all of w hich he 
refused until he had first seen that his men were provide? 
for, and then had enjoyed a bath and the 
luxury of putting on clean clothing. 

Ballard was indignant when he learned that ¢! 
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tor the launch had been refused. 
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The situation for the moment was critical. 


“IT knew old Toddy 
wld rub Cochrane the wrong way but I never thought 
he said to the other juniors. “We'll 
t boats from the natives and go after your men tonight 
ven the tide turns.’ 

‘T'll take a detachment from my company so your men 


nest,’ said another Lieutenant. 


‘It won't be at all necessary, as a good meal and some 
garettes will put new life in my men,”’ answered Coch- 


rane, Not wishing to mention the Commanding Officer’s 


“All I ask 


tusal to permit his men to go to the rescue. 


that you get me the boats and some food and cigarettes 


” he added. 


take w wy me, 


The battalion quartermaster, who was an old friend, 


\romised to have every thing 1 in readiness, so Cochrane 


went to notify Sergeant Alalay of the hour of departure. 
lard led him to the mess of the Scout Company, which 


was also from Macabebe, and he found his men in good 
lands as many of the Scouts were their relatives or friends. 


ree 


ach Constabulary soldier had a heaped up platter of 


nce and corned beef in front of him and was engaged in 
naking away with it without bothering about such super- 


‘uous accessories as knife or fork, nor was there any pause 


r} 


0 the operation except when some man, to save himself 


trom | King, had recourse to the quart pot of coffee at 





his right hand. It did him good to see them eat, and he 
remained outside the tent w atching them until Sergeant 
Alalay saw him and rushed out, tin cup in hand, to an 
nounce that the coffee contained both sugar and the 
hitherto unheard of luxury of ev aporated cream. 

Without Cochrane's knowledge, Ballard asked permis 
sion of the C ommanding Officer to accompany him either 
with a detachment of Sooahs or as an individual volunteer, 
but the request was refused. Leaving at dusk Cochrane 
made the night journey up the river in the flotilla of small 
boats manned by natives safely and in relative comfort. 
Only those who have been in a similar situation can ap 
preciate the feelings of Hazzard and his men when they 
were aroused by the approach of the boats and heard 
Cochrane’s voice 1n response to the hail of the sentry. 
They had resigned themselves to an indefinite period of 
waiting and his return was not expected for several days 
at the least. None was too ill to partake of the food, but 
when the cigarettes were distributed, the cup of content 
ment was filled. 

With the outgoing tide to favor them and fear of th 
gloomy forests as an urge to the boatmen made good tim« 
on the way down to Oras, the flotilla arriving at the sta 
tion before noon. L ying at anchor off the port was a ship 


which Cochrane recog! neil as the Basilan The return 
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had been reported by the sentry in the church tower and 
Ballard was in w waiting at the landing place with informa- 
tion that the General had arrived and wished Cochrane to 
report to him. As Ballard had made arrangements for 
quartering the Company and conducting the sick men to 
the hospital, the Captain proceeded at once to head- 
quarters. He found the General in conference with Cap- 
tain Todd and some other officers, one of the new comers 
being a Captain Nicklin of the Scouts, with whom he 
had served on several former campaigns. 

An officer of high ability and splendid presence, the 
General possessed, among other unusual gifts, the faculty 
of gaining the affection as well as the respect of all who 
served under him. He looked up from the map he was 
studying as Cochrane reported and smiled genually. 

“Well, young man, we were just talking about you. | 
am glad to see you,” he said as he shook hands with the 
“You know Nicklin and Cook. 
Todd tells me you showed up here yesterday in rather a 
bad way for food. Aren’ t you quite a long distance away 
from your station?” 


Const: abulary officer. 


“It was the lack of food that brought me here Sir,” 
Cochrane answered. 

“That's odd,” 
taken, supplies for at least three months were shipped to 
you long ago by the “Masbate.” 
about those details later. 


said the General. “Unless | am mis- 
However, we will talk 
Now as to the situation here 
and my plans for taking the field. Captain Todd has ob- 
tained what he thinks is good information to the effect 
that Antonio Anugar is at the burnt village of Concep- 
cion near the head waters of the Oras River, and that 
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fight I buried an even hundred of his men. Some of 4, 
rest are wounded and all of them are dispers: 
himself probably escaped as he was not amon 


found,” 


Anuga 
€ dead | 
was the response. 
The silence which followed was broken | Captais 
Todd who remarked with a sneering implication that w. 
lost upon all save the Constabulary officer. 

“Evidently Mr. Cochrane, or rather _ vf 


has not left much for the rest of us to do, t 


Cochrane 
S WE Car 
locate Maslog, but perhaps he had done - lso.” 

Cochrane flushed to the roots of his blonde hair but b; 
gaze never left the General’s face. “Yes sir, I have done 
he said, when his commander glanced at hj 
inquiringly. ““At least I have a reliable guide who says 


he can take us there.” 


that also,” 


“Gentlemen, I think we had better let Cochrane h 
said the General. “He seems to know mor 
about the actual situation than any of us. Now ther 
Captain, let’s have your story. 


the floor,” 


Thus enjoined, Cochrane told in a few words of the z 
tack on his station, the capture of Feliciano, the trail made 
by the Pulajans and the boy’s statement that he could find 
the way to Maslog either from San Ramon or by the way 
of the village farther up the coast. 

When he had concluded there was another period 
silence and he noticed that the General was looking x 
him with a puzzled expression on his face. “How was it 
Cochrane, that you did not march to Maslog instead of 
he asked finally. “Understand me 


my boy, I am not criticising | your actions at all, bur 


coming this way?” 


knowing you as I do I am at a loss to understand wh 





Maslog is at the same place 
or not far from it. My ten- 
tative plan, therefore, is to 
move up the river with one 
company of regulars and 
three of scouts and attack 
Anugar in his stronghold. 
As you have just come from 
somewhere up there you 
may have additional news; 
so I have postponed making 
a decision until your return. 
“Lam sure Anugar’s band 
is not on the Oras River, 
Sir,” replied Cochrane as 
the General paused and nod- 
ded for him to speak. 
“Give your reason for 
making such a positive state- 
ment, ’ the General directed, 
bluntly, ‘ am. 
“Because he attacked my \g 
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with over a hundred good 
men in your company and 
the road to the place wide 
open after Anugar’s defeat 
you did not decide to go uf 
there and take it. 

Cochrane’s face becam 




















almost crimson and he could 
hardly control his voice, s0 
deeply were feelings wound: 
ed. “I think I told vou, 
Sir,” he said, “that I needed 
food for my men and came 
here to get it.” 

“But you had food, for | 
recall now that after West 
over delivered your requ! 
sition for rations, | had suf 
plies for three months sen 
to you immediately on th 

“Masbate.” The General 


manner was not unkindly 








stockade at San Ramon just 
nine days ago and after the 


Samar. 


*‘} but there was a tnge ° 
sternness in his tone 2m 
































presence of the other officers flayed Cochrane 


‘| did I 


c get it. I got nothing; my men starved,” was 
| he could say. 

Do you mean to tell me,” the General per- 
cated, ‘that you did not get the rations I sent 
But vou must have done so or you could 
ot have existed for all this time on that de- 
erted coast. 
Forcing his emotion under control, Cochrane 
looked squarely at the General and spoke. 
Nearly three months ago, | disembarked at 
San Ramon with rations for ten days. Since 
hat day not one pound of rations has come and 
»y men have had to live on what we could 
ind. | would have marched to Maslog had 

ey been able to do it, but I knew they could 
_ They are more like living skeletons than 
as you will see when you look at them. 
i the boy I captured told the truth there is a 
ship on the reefs to the north of San Ramon. 


your 


” 


N more 
y then 
a 


- the at- 
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Ballard’s company of Scouts was to take station there 
with the mission of clearing the locality of Pulajans, and 
protecting the pe -aceably inclined inhabitants. The newly 
arrived Scout Companies commanded by C aptains Nick- 
lin and Cook, together with C ‘ochrane’s detach 
ment, were to proceed to San Ramon, where an 


expedition against Maslog, to be commanded 


5’ 


iN person by the General, would be organized. 


Two days later Cochrane’s men, whe under 
rest and good food, had made rapid recupera 
tion, were embarked on the Basilan and the 
cutter sailed for San Ramon. Although Coch- 
rane had felt but little uneasiness about the 
safety of the station during his absence, it was 
a relief when the steamer rounded the Man 
grove Cape to see the flag flying from the Fort 
and the swarms of ragged soldiers crowding the 
parapets to welcome the arrival of the long- 
looked-for ship. Sergeant Bustos, however, was 


He 


noticed the brigadier’s flag hoisted on the cutter 


too old a soldier to be caught napping. 


tl made It may be the Masbate. Relics and made haste to form the company under 
: . "eliciano. ‘ 
ald find The General strode across the room and put — arms. When the General and other officers 
Jic hnd I 
, “e ” 
‘he way bis arm around Cochrane’s shoulders. ‘““Gentlemen,” he landed they found the little garrison paraded and as the 

























aid turning to the other officers, “I am not going to try 
apologize to Captain Cochrane, because I can't. He 
ind | are going out to the ship, for we have some matters 
discuss. 1 hope to see you all at dinner on board this 
evening. Come now, young man, let’s see what West- 


eriod i 
king at 
y Was it 
stead of 
ver has for luncheon.’ 

The Commanding Officer of the Basilan was both aston- 


ind me 
all, but 


“ee shed and delighted when Cochrane appeared. He dem- 


-d cood i onstrated his pleasure at the reunion by various attentions 
4 d gifts, of which perhaps the most highiy appreciated 
was a box of fine cigars sent to the Captain’s stateroom 
s defeat. alter lunch with he compliments of the donor. 
to go up The conference held during the afternoon with the 
General cleared up various matters about which each had 
been in doubt or only partly informed. The General con- 
hrmed the story told by Feliciano of the victories by which 
the Pulajans had come into possession of the rifles and 
ammunition, and the boy’s statement regarding the vessel 
wrecked on the northeast coast was accepted as the ex- 
plantation for the non-arrival of the Masbate. That ship 
had been under orders, after touching at San Ramon, 

‘0 proceed directly to Manila for duty on the Luzon 
Cea so its return to Catbalogan was not expected and 
consequently i its disappearance had not become known at 
the local headquarters before the departure of the General. 

The information given by Cochrane resulted in a ma- 
tnal change in the plans for future operations, orders for 
which were given to the assembled officers that evening 
alter dinner. Captain Todd, with a column composed of 
toops from Oras, was directed to proceed up the river to 
the head of navigation, and after reconnoitering the coun- 
try to establish a camp at the burnt village of Concepcion. 


s wounc- 


old vou, 


ur requ! 
had suf 
nths sen 
y on th 
General 


party approached, rifles were snapped to the ‘ ‘present” 
and the prescribed flourish was sounded by the musicians, 
with the precision and formality of a command of Re gu- 
lars. The General spoke a few complimentary webs. to 
the First Sergeant which made that veteran swell with 
pride; then he walked down the line, looking curiously 
as he passed, at the hunger-ravaged features of the men. 
He was visibly affected when at the conclusion of the in 
spection he asked Cochrane to express his thanks and ap- 
preciation to the men for the soldierly qualities they had 
displayed and to inform them that he was proud of them. 

Meanwhile the supplies of food and clothing brought 
by the cutter were being unloaded. An issue of cigarettes 
was made at once to assuage the men’s impatience while 
the cooks were busy with the preparation of an abundant 
meal. 

The visiting officers were keenly interested in the Fort 
and its accessories. Hazzard’s sketch of the locality and 
the inscription on the grave of the hundred Pulajans also 
received attention and praise. During Cochrane's absence 
the First Sergeant had found and beiied thirty-one ad- 
ditional corpses that were polluting the air in the vicinity 
of the station. He had likewise discovered the hiding 
places in the jungle of six of the original inhabitants of 
the village and had induced them to return with their 
families and start rebuilding their homes. Hazzard, al- 
though weak, was now able to move about, and at his own 
request was detailed to supervise the issue of clothing and 
shoes to the almost naked Macabebes. A liberal supply 
of soap was included in the issue and a bath and change 
of clothing contributed as much as did the good food to 
the rehabilitation of the men. Feliciano and Spot showed 
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their joy at the Captain’s return by remaining constantly 
at his heels, or under his feet, the efforts of boy and dog 
to win attention being ludicrously similar. 

After the evening meal, Feliciano was interrogated at 
length. Notwithstanding his awe of the General he an- 
swered intelligently, reiterating his former statement re- 
garding the wrecked vessel and asserting his ability to 
find a way to Maslog either by the land route or from the 
village on the coast. 

In the detailed description that he gave of life among 
the Pulajans, he referred more than once to the torture 
and killing of prisoners by boys of his own age. When 
pressed on this point he admitted that he himself had 
officiated as “verdugo”’ on several occasions, adding 
naively that ordinarily it was not at all difhcult as the 
prisoners, being tied to a stake, could not move hand or 
foot and always stopped squirming soon after the dagger 
was driven in at the place where he was told to strike. 
Once it had been a little hard, he said, when the victim 
was a woman whose cries and struggles made him think 
of his mother at the time when the Pulajans killed her. 
When questioned as to the motive of the Pulajan leaders 
in compelling children to act as executioners, he replied 
that the Chief thought this would make the boys blood- 
thirsty and fearless in battle. He had never seen “Papa 
Pablo,” nor was even Anugar admitted to the presence of 
the so-called Pope, whose actions were always shrouded in 
mystery. His story was exceedingly interesting for he 
was gifted with unusually keen powers of observation 
and was anxious to please ‘his new friends by relating all 
he knew of the Pulajans. 

As a result of Feliciano’s disclosures, the General de- 
cided to move the two Scout companies, each of which 
numbered over 100, and 80 men of Cochrane's company, 
by boat to Cagamotan, the burnt village on the coast to 
the north, and with the boy as a guide, to march from 
that place against Maslog. Hazzard was directed to re- 
main at San Ramon with the mission of finding the vil- 
lagers yet in hiding and persuading them to rebuild their 
homes. He was authorized to give the natives who had 
already returned enough rice for temporary needs and to 
use them as emissaries for locating and bringing in the 
others. 

There was a commotion in Cochrane’s company the 
next morning when the news was circulated that the Cap- 
tain would leave that afternoon on another expedition and 
only 80 of the 143 men were to accompany him. Every 
man clamored for the privilege of going. The men who 
had remained at the Fort during his last absence main- 
tained that it was now their turn, while those who had 
gone with him claimed the right to go again as a recom- 
pense for the hardships already endured. First Ser- 
geant Bustos was unable to quiet the disturbance as the 
rival claimants finally demanded permission to present 
the case to the Captain, access to whom, by an iron-bound 
rule in the company, was never refused. Cochrane de- 
cided the question the only way it could have been de- 


ser TATOC. A AT’T'D VW 


Septem Oct 
cided properly—in view of the peculiar psych cy 


Macabebes—that is, by lot, the obviously 
course being eliminated by order. Spot decid 
tion of his going by stowing himself away in « 
boats and appearing on board the ship at the 
departure, this to the delight of his associate, | 

Westover got the Basilan clear of the reefs | 
and running well out to sea, made his northing duri 
the night at half speed. At daybreak he sheered in 
wards the coast and by eight o'clock had broug| 
cutter to anchor in the shallow harbor about half mile 
from shore. The wreck reported by Feliciano could he 
seen on a reef to the north. Westover identified it as the 
Masbate so the mystery of that ship’s failure to arriye 
at San Ramon was ended. Of the fate of its crew. how 
ever, there was only conjecture. A visit to the wreck ; 
doubt would throw some light on this question but ¢ 
undertaking was postponed until the return from the 
expedition on land. 

The troops were disembarked in the ship’s boats, Coch. 
rane’s company, which was to lead the column, being ser 
ashore first with the mission of protecting the hotles 
No sooner had the disembarkation started than a boudion 
growled out from on shore and the call was taken up and 
repeated, each time at a place farther inland, until it 
repetition died out in the distance. The landing, however 
was not opposed. Well beaten paths winding about the 
place indicated that the locality was frequented by natives 
probably the original inhabitants long since been driven 
into the ranks of the Pulajans. 

Feliciano had no difficulty in finding the trail by which 
he had come from Maslog with the band that had at. 
tacked and burnt the village. The last boat load of men 
got ashore by noon and Cochrane’s cooks served the mid- 
day meal to the entire command at the usual hour. Soon 
after it was finished the column was formed and moved 
out in single file. Feliciano led the way, with Cochrane 
next, then came eight Constabulary armed with repeat 
ing shotguns; next came the General, followed by the 
balance of the Constabulary. The two Scout compan 
brought up the rear. The ‘order of march by no mean 
conformed to the principle set forth in military text books 
but Cochrane insisted upon sharing the post of greatest 
danger with the little guide and the General likewise 
fused to take a less exposed position. 

There was no doubt that there would be a fight. 
which meant that the column would be priate 
and then attacked by bolomen. The orders for such a con 
tingency were that the men should rally by platoons : and 
commence firing at will, the Pulajan riflemen to be ig 
nored as a general rule and the fire to be concentrated on 
the bolomen. The trail was broad and well beaten with 
the “‘slick” appearance that heavy foot traffic gives to such 
a path in the tropics. It traversed a gently sie coastal 
plain covered with alternate patches of jungle and cog?" 
grass and dccasionally it dipped to cross and recross a sm! 
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CtOber 
owed in a rocky bed between banks entirely 
nasses of vegetation. 

ad ceased to vibrate from the rasping blasts of 
is and the jungle lay still and quiet under the 
Cochrane almost envied Feliciana as, clad 
bright colored breechclout, he skipped after 
us red and blue butterflies flapping lazily over- 
ved into the foliage to explore the cool recesses 
dden pool. Poising once, like a little golden 
: boulder in midstream, he smilingly beckoned 
a mile Cochrane to come on, and the contrast between his tiny 
° figure and the fierce looking soldiers he was guiding 
brought to the officer’s mind the line, “‘and a little child 
shall lead them.” 

_— As the column continued to advance and still no enemy 
reck ny was seen the strain on the men became greater. They 
ut this knew they were marching into an ambuscade and natur- 
om the I aly there was a desire to meet the danger and get it 
yer with. As Cochrane pushed on with unconsciously 
quickened pace he selected first one place and then 
another on the trail as the spot where the column would 
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anding, fg become the target for a volley, and each time as he pre- 
boudion Mam pared himself for the ordeal and it did not come the strain 


became more intense. 

Two of the short hourly halts were made and nothing 
nusual had happened. Then the head of the column 
aco at a place where the grass on each side was long 
ind thick. This trme the Captain had selected the next 
bend in the trail as the most likely place for the ambus- 
As he walked towards it his thoughts wandered to 
the perforations made by the multiball ammunition in the 
somach of the soldier mortally wounded at San Ramon. 
ay ie not expect to escape unscathed in the coming 
t. Papa Pablo’s warriors were insttucted to try always 
il the white officers and as he towered above the 
Macabebes, wearing the gaudy red shoulder straps of the 
Constabulary, he was too conspicuous not to be singled 
out. 
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Such was his train of thought when the shrill blast of 
awhistle sounded almost at his ear and with a reaction 
entirely automatic, he whirled and fired into the face of 
a hideous red- -garbed creature that rose up at his feet. 

The discharge of the pumpgun synchronized with that 
ofa volley loosed at point-blank range by a line of Pulajan 
nflemen until that moment completely hidden in the grass 
athe side of the trail. As the sheet of smoke and flame 
burst forth into the faces of the leading men, the Captain 
felt a blow as though he had been struck on the arm with 
“BRM: cdge-hammer and the shotgun dropped from his grasp. 
oons and HM His left forearm had been shattered by a heavy soft-nosed 
o be i¢- MMM bullet. The shock of the volley, delivered as it was at a 
trated on ME tinge close enough to burn the clothing of the soldiers, 
would have appalled any but veteran troops. It was but 
the prelude, however, to worse danger, for while the 
Macabebes were trying to rally upon their fallen com- 
tades, the long grass became alive with red-uniformed men 
.s a small f° sprang from their places of concealment and charged 
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the column on both flanks. Only those who have sur- 
vived a bolo rush are able to realize how strongly the 
bravest man is impelled in such a situation to flee from 
the terrible knives; no others can appreciate the discipline 
and strength of character that enabled the soldiers at this 
time steadfastly to face the onslaught of the fanatics. 

The situation for the moment was critical. Cochrane 
was attacked by four big natives, each anxious to finish 
the white officer and gain possession of the coveted red 
and gold shoulder straps; half the men in the two leading 
squads were down, and those on their feet, including the 
General, were fighting hand to hand with an enemy out- 
numbering them many times over. Heavy firing in the 
rear indicated that the Scout companies were also en- 

gaged. The soldiers were strung out single file and there 
was not enough room on the trail for them to take the 
best formation for meeting the attack. The advantage 
lay, therefore, with the active and muscular bolomen, 
whose movements, until they sprang into the trail, were 
entirely concealed by the vegetation. Cochrane stopped 
three adversaries by emptying his revolver at them and 
Sergeant Alalay saved his life again by shooting the 
fourth. Being unable to reload cither gun or revolver, he 
then seized a bolo and defended himself from other op- 
ponents with this weapon until the Sergeant rallied some 
men to protect him. Meanwhile the General upheld his 
reputation as one of the best wing shots in the army by 
neatly dispatching with a pumpgun three Pulajans in just 
a few seconds. 

The situation was saved, however, by First Sergeant 
Bustos, who the moment the volley was fired, closed his 
men up and had them to face alternately to the right and 
left. This formation enabled him to beat off the waves of 
bolomen that attacked his platoon and they fell back 
leaving the ground strewn with their dead and wounded. 

Seeing then that prompt action was necessary in order 
to save the officers and men to the front, he rallied his 
platoon in a half circle and advanced astride the trail, the 
men marching shoulder to shoulder and forcing a way 
through the grass. The Pulajan rilemen who yet stood 
their ground were taken in flank and killed almost to a 
man, while the bolomen, massing to make an end of the 
sorely pressed advance guard, were forced back before the 
living shield thus interposed by the splendid old sergeant. 
They were loth to give ground, however, and made sev- 
eral charges before they withdrew. 

Cochrane’s second platoon moved forward in a similar 
manner and combed the locality, dispersing various 
groups that were still lurking in the grass. The column 
was then assembled and a count made of the casualties, 
the wounded, of course, being given such treatment as 
was available. The main effort of the Pulajans had been 
directed against the head of the column, the attack upon 
the rear being more in the nature of a demonstration that 
was defeated by the well disciplined Scouts without loss 
to themselves. 

Cochrane fainted from loss of blood shortly after the 
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First Sergeant's tumely maneuver, but he came to im- 
mediately and asked first for a drink of water and then 
for a cigar. His wrist and hand were without feeling as 
the shattered nerve ends hung in strips, but the pain in 
his upper arm and shoulder was almost beyond endurance. 
He had been wounded in previous engagements both by 
bolo and bullets but never before had he suffered so 
greatly. There was no surgeon with the command so Cap- 
tain Nicklin applied a tourniquet and bandaged the 
wound. 

By unparalleled good fortune not a soldier was killed or 
mortally wounded. The initial volley caused a majority 
of the casualties. It was fired in the prone position, con- 
sequently the bullets went low and most of the wounded 
men were struck in the legs and feet. It was due to this 
lucky chance and to the promptness with which the 
soldiers rallied that the command escaped with such slight 
losses. 

Cochrane was in torment from the pain of his shattered 
arm; and he was very weak, but he objected so strongly 
to being sent back to the cutter with the other wounded 
that the General permitted him to remain with the 
column. 

The less seriously injured Pulajans either made their 
escape by crawling into the jungle or were shot while at- 
tempting to do so. Those unable to move were given a 
rough and ready first aid and left as they lay, their re- 
moval to the ship being deferred until the return. The 
generous treatment annsated by order of the General prob- 
ably surprised them, but not one could be induced to give 
any information whatever. 

Feliciano had taken to cover like a young partridge 
when the first whistle blast was sounded, and had not re- 
appeared. Some of the Macabebes were of the opinion 
that after having purposely led them into the ambuscade, 
he had rejoined the Pulajans. Cochrane had more faith in 
his affection and gratitude, but when he failed to return 
in response to repeated calls, the advance was resumed 
without him, the Captain leading the way with a naked 
bolo, taken from one of the men he had killed, in his 
hand. 

Several months later when asked to describe this jour- 
ney, he replied that the pain, thirst, heat and loss of blood 
so affected his mind that he had no 
connected recollection of what hap- 
pened. He did recall, however, that 
Alalay followed continually at his 
heels, helping him to keep on the 
trail and to avoid the cunningly hid- 
den pitfalls and spear traps that were 
found more frequently the nearer 
the stronghold was approached. 
He said also that the remnant of 
the band they had defeated fell 
back before them, and that when 
they reached Maslog found it aban- 


doned and in flames. 





It’s good to be home. 


Septembe-Octo) 


On the way back to the coast he fainted 


gain and 
again, and his arm was by then badly infected: neverthe. 
less he refused to be carried. When the column repassed 


the scene of the ambuscade he called Feliciano, and to hj. 
surprise there was an answering cry and the little boy 
darted from the grass to fall at his feet and clasp his knee: 
squealing all the while with joy. Felicieno’s Story was 
that when he heard the whistle he knew what it mean: 
and for fear of being caught by the Pulajans he ran f 
into the jungle. When the noise of the firing ceased 
crept back to find that his friends were gone. H resolved 
then to hide near the trail and await their return, This 
he did, remaining there in the grass without food or wate: 
for nearly two days and nights. 

When all were safely reémbarked, the cutter _ for 
Lauang, stopping at the wreck of the Masbate only r long 
enouglr to ascertain that ship and cargo were a total los: 
and that the crew had taken to the boats, carrying with 
them their arms and ammunition. 


he 


It was over a month before Cochrane was pronounced 
fit for duty and authorized to rejoin the Company which 
in the meantime had been transferred from San Ramon to 
a station on the north coast only a few hours distant by 
boat from Lauang. The General had long since sailed for 
Manila, taking with him Feliciano, whom he proposed t 
have educated as a ward of the Philippine Government. 

Cochrane arrived at the new station at sunset. Th 
sentries had recognized Spot at a distance and as the boat 
drew near the shore he found Hazzard and the men at the 
landing place to welcome him. There was no cheering 
the Macabebes simply gathered around with shining eyes 
and grinned at their Captain while they waited for the 
mention by name and the word or two of greeting which 
he had for each man. The company was quartered in the 
deserted convent and dinner was spread that night | 
handsome style on an immense table of red hardw ood. 

After dinner the two officers took their ease in great 
cane-bottomed armchairs, designed no doubt by some fat 
old fraile who loved comfort. Alalay brought in a tray on 
which were whiskey and Tansan and a box of the fragrant 
Manila cigars dispensed at the commissary in Lauang 
Spot lay curled at his master’s feet. The massive doors 
between the officers’ quarters and the dormitory of the 
men were wide open, and as he leaned forwar 
to tweak the little dog’s ear, he happened to glance 
towards them. What he saw in the half circle of light 
cast by the lamps was the men of 
the Company, sitting on their heels 
in the semi-darkness, with their 
eyes fixed on him as though he 
were an idol to be worshipped. Hi 
pretended not to see them ane 
leaned back, stretching out his long 
legs luxuriously. Then he looked 
over at the Lieutenant and said 
with one of his rare smiles, ‘Irs 


good to be home again.” 
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HE only remedy for bad propaganda is good gov- 
ry was ernment” —this is the only statement remembered 
Meant from a book, Wine, Women and War, read a dec- 
ran far - ago. Lhe times are especially appropriate for re- 
sed he ving this dictum in connection with the American 
“solved egion i inaugurated campaign against com- 
- This sunism to be based on education rather than force. 


ean With due regard for the Legion’s good points and with 


immense concern for this organization's potentialities 
- service to our country, it can be said that the present 
ive is blessed with much more sense than most previous 
-d-hunts have been. Heretofore, as expressed editorially 
* ae {rgonaut, San Francisco weekly, the usual pro- 
edure in ouch cases has been to go about clubbing all 


led for 
ly long 
tal loss 
ig with 
nd sundry who so much as admitted that a country 
samed Russia existed, the idea being to beat communism 
it of a sympathizers head by brute strength. 


ounced 
‘which 
mon to 
tant by 
tled for 
osed to 


Of course, continues this editor, this sort of prosely- 
izing always brings a rousing cheer from the super- 
atriots, but, unfortunately, i it has a way of being good 
% less than nothing as a persuader away from com- 
munism. Certain it is that a person whose head has been 
cracked by a policeman’s night-stick, especially if he be an 
innocent bystander, does a automatically become a 
Hamilton Fish in his hatred for Stalin. He wouldn’t be 
wman if he did not terribly resent such an attack on his 
person. It is questionable if a show of force ever made an 
npressionable citizen love democracy more or commu- 
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nism less. 

It is distinctly encouraging to learn that the Legion’s 
present campaign is to rely, not on force, but on a fair 
presentation of facts. What better way could there be of 
mbating what we consider the menace of communism 
nd fascism in our free country than by a frank and 
jonest representation of differences between these two on 
the one side and democracy on the other? Any Ameti- 
can of normal intelligence who learns of the regimenta- 
tion, the suppression of civil liberties, the denial of the 
nght of criticism, the banning of free speech and the de- 
testable spy system needed to keep either fascism or com- 
munism going, will inevitably decide that democracy, 
with all its admitted imperfections, is much to be pre- 
ferred, 
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There are many American citizens who are honestly 
cinous about the far-away experiments now being con- 
ducted under European dictatorships. Their common 
ense saves them from joining the red-baiters who conjure 
up a2 communist or fascist lurking behind every dark 
comer, and who work themselves into a fine lather of ap- 
prehension over “the undermining of our national insti- 
tutions.”” The great bulk of American citizens are not 
gven to such excesses; a sense of proportion and a fair 
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The Cure for Communism 


Most strikers are would-be 
capitalists, with nothing 
whatever to capitalize upon 
except their labor. 


knowledge of our history and our traditions come to their 
online nevertheless they are interested, if not en- 
chanted by the view they have of these distant experi- 
ments in compelling society to cooperate willy nilly. 

An excellent thing it would be to remind all such 
citizens periodically hee democrats also believe in a co- 
operative society but, unlike the fascists and communists, 
they believe that men should cooperate standing erect and 
not on their knees! 

It is not necessary to argue the point with the average 
democrat on the Aeumicen model, nor claim for netional 
cooperation an infallibilicy that it does not possess. The 
simple fact stands out that cooperation there must be be- 

cause the social cost of maintaining the ‘ 
of the individual to do as he will with his own is too great. 


“natural” right 
Yes, codperation there must be if national groups are to 
survive; the only question is the form that this codpera- 
tion shall take and the degree to which the people shall be 
regimented in the name af the State in order to achieve it. 

In line with the tendency among men to find a scape- 
goat for their sins, including their economic errors, it is 
quite the vogue in this country to blame all disturbances 
on the ne a It is exceedingly likely that, as the 
American Legion campaign progresses, it will be found 
that genuine communists are few and far between in the 
United States. The Communist Party in the 1932 elec- 
tion mustered only 25,000 votes out of 30-odd million that 
were Cast. there are more than 
25,000 people who believe that a reincarnated Prophet 
Elijah walks the earth in the person of an Illinois preacher- 
promoter. Beyond question there are far more than 25,000 
in Southern California alone who stoutly maintain that a 


In this country today 


certain female evangelist in their midst is above all human 
error. 
A recent newspaper editorial refers to the longshoremen 
involved in the West Coast shipping strike as having 
been made “‘the tools of agitators and Communists.” 
Agitators? Yes. Communists? Decidely few. From close 
observation it can be stated confidently that most of the 
leaders and the great bulk of the men under their control 
are simply would-be capitalists with nothing whatever to 
capitalize upon except their labor; and of course they are 
grimly determined to get the most out of that. A few of 
the leaders are congenital trouble-makers, possibly de- 
voted to the ideals of the Soviet Union, but the vast 
majority of the disaffected are men who would be among 
the last to join the ranks of communism. Their main idea, 
their sole motive in fact, is to get, not to give or share with 
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anyone. On the other hand, the writer can testify that 
out of the comparatively few capitalists and the ‘many 
employers on his acquaintance list, there are quite a num- 
ber who would shortly become the best 1.W.W. leaders 
in the business—if they once lost their money and prop- 
erty. 

A recent curbstone wisecrack has it that a communist 
is a person who has lost all hope of ever becoming a capi- 
talist! Compare this intriguing definition with West- 
brook Peglet's wise comment that in this land of op- 
portunity there is a bit of the Vanderbilt in the poorest 
totler and that Park Avenue is the ultimate goal of the 
common man. 

A lecturer before the Commonwealth Club of Cali- 
fornia recently remarked that the onward march of de- 
mocracy transforming government into an agency for 
social service has not occurred without struggle. This is 
true; conflict there has been and conflict there will con- 


Public Speaking 


By Cotonet WittiaM H. WaLprRon 
Infantry 


OMEWHERE away back in the dim and distant 
past a man got his fellow men together and talked 
to them. In those days men’s lives were wrapped 

up in the struggle for existence and it is more than prob- 
able that his talk was about the measures to be taken 
against a common foe. Here we have the first public 
speech and the man who made it was a natural leader for 
he stepped out ahead of the crowd and did something new 
and unusual. It is entirely probable that he founded a 
tribe which eventually grew into a nation. In any event 
he set the wheels of progress in motion and they have 
been rolling along ever since. 

History records that empires, kingdoms and republics 
have come into being, risen to greatness, sunk into deca- 
dence, and passed on, and much of this process of evolu- 
tion has been largely the result of public speaking. His- 
tory also has repeated itself all down through the centuries 
and our present is no exception to the inexorable law. We 
have but to look about us and see what is happening in 
the world today to appreciate that fact. In the vears to 
come history will continue its repetition, for history i is 
only a record of human events and the human nature 
which produces these events changes not a whit. 

Through all the ages the fine art of public speaking has 
remained essentially the same as it was in the beginning. 
The technique of the successful public speakers of today 
is substantially the same as that which was practiced by 
the chieftains of the tribes, the rulers of the people, the 
generals of the Medes and Persians, the scholars of 
Greece, The Roman Senators and all the great figures who 
have flashed acros the pages of world history. First, there 
has always been an introduction into which is woven one 
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tinue to be—but of two things we may be su , 
great bulk of the dissatisfied in our country 
munusts nor fascists, and, (2 ) Violence agains 
propaganda of a communist or fascist stripe 
to add fuel to the fire. Martyrs are excellent m 
which missionaries are made. The British fo 
be eminently true in Ireland 12 years or so ago erp 
longed and unsuccessful efforts at pacification Brite 
commander of the “Black-and-Tans” was quo 
ing reported to the Prime Minister that the 
guarantee putting down the rebellion at any tir 
ble measures—but that each year a new get 
young Irishmen reaching the fighting age would hay; . 
be killed off. 

“The only remedy for bad propaganda is good 
ment” —and education patiently applied. Mor. 
the American Legion’s campaign. It is one that all 


power t 


can support : 


“Many public speakers miss 
a lot of opportunities to stop.” 


or more expedients to gain the attention of the audie: 
and create in them a mood for a sympathetic recept 
of that which is to follow. There then comes th pr 
entation of the subject matter of the speech with a dey 
opment, in logical sequence, of the ideas which th 
speaker wants to get across to his hearers. This is followed 
by the grand climax in which ts included the appe 
the emotions of the people. All of this proceeds 11 
same simple sequence that has been the voguc 
through the ages. The public speaker who would 
liberately disregard this trme honored and accepted 
line is indeed a brave man. 

Public speakers who have a message, who know w 
they are talking about, and who are able to present ¢! 
subject in an attractive way, will always be in demand 
the United States. This is true because this is an era of sx 
cialization and each man is engrossed in learning all 
can about his own game and has little or no time to dev 
to that of the other fellow. Then too, the average Anx 
can would much rather listen to what someone has to s 
about a particular subject than to go to the trouble to diz 
out the information for himself, even if he had the 
to do so. 

Golden opportunities are afforded to the officers of th 
Army in this vast field of public speaking. Ther 
thousands of civic clubs all over the country oy ire evel 
on the alert for a speaker with a message. It is here th 
they may be able to render an important service 
profession of arms and at the same time contribute to 0x 
welfare of the Republic. Officers who are detailed for dur 


with the civilian components must be effective publi 
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ey are to carry on with the job. They must 
ble to stand up before an audience of any size; they 
something worthwhile to say, and have the 


‘ly ano intestinal fortitude to say it; and last but not 
wy g said it, they must be able to sit down 
romp id graciously. 

A young man had made his maiden effort at public 
oeaking and it was apparent that he was quite proud of 


~mself. His old-timer uncle was in the audience. Know- 


he would get the unvarnished truth, the young man 


ode bold to ask uncle how he liked it. “Very good, very 


\.” replied the old-timer. “But, my boy, you missed 
ral wi odabella good opportunities.” “What do you 
an, OP} portunities?” inquired the youngster. ““Oppor- 
ities to stop and sit down,” answered the uncle. And 
it is with many public speakers; they miss a lot of 
portunities to stop. I once heard an accomplished speak- 


- declare that no man can speak more than twenty min- 
res on any subject without repeating himself, and that 


erally true in a vast majority of cases. 
In order to become an effective public speaker an officer 
have to prepare himself by sincere study and practice. 
«0 since there are mighty few who can speak extem- 
neously, every officer should have tucked away in his 
in a short and well prepared talk on the organization 
| functions of his own arm or service, and how it fits 
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into the scheme of preparedness. This should include 
brief discussion of the history and salient features of the 
National Defense Act. You would be surprised how little 

ople know about our scheme of preparedness as pro- 
vided for in this basic law. To supplement this talk, 
officer should have others available and one of the most 
appropriate that can be devised its a short talk on current 
events of national and international importance. Issues of 
local, national and international importance are always 
vital subjects for discussion. 

Crowds will assemble for one purpose or another and 
some one will get on his feet and talk with a force and 
effectiveness that bespe aks authority. The crowd will fol- 
low him and do his bidding for a crowd is made up of 
emotional human beings. Take the world situation as it 
exists today and consider how many of the leaders of the 
nations have literally talked their w ay to the high posi- 
tions which they hold, and you will at once recognize the 
effectiveness of public speaking and the i important part it 
plays in the scheme of things. 

The ability to speak in public i is a most valuable asset 
to an officer of the army. Those who have it will find 
many opportunities to use it, and these should be taken 
adv vantage of when presented. Those who do not have it 
should lose no time in attaining this proficiency which is 
becoming ever increasingly important. 


THERE ARE KINDS OF PEACE which are highly undesirable, which are in the long 
run as destructive as any war. Tyrants and oppressors have many times made a 
wilderness and called it peace. Many times people who were slothful or timid or 
shortsighted, who have been enervated by ease or by luxury, or misled by false 
teachings, have shrunk in unmanly fashion from doing duty that was stern and that 
needed self-sacrifice and have sought to remove from their own minds their short- 
comings, their ignoble motives, by calling them love of - peace —THErODORE 


ROOSEVELT. 























Promotion Thesis 


Bright, lil’ bars of gold; 


Wearer will be quite as old 
As Alexander dead and cold 


Ere they turn to silver. 


Single bars of silver plate Let 


eZ 
WiTH ASout Frurt of Hope 


Multiply to two too late. 
Long ago Youth took the gate 


While advancement tarried. 


Next the golden leaves appear 
With life’s yellow leaf and sere Granrappy Ss 
Ambition’s fires burn low, I| fear A CAPTAIN Now " 


In our aging Caesar. 


All his fucure’s in the past; 
Silver leaves approaching fast 
But it’s doubtful if he'll last 
Long enough to wear them. 


But 
Eagles drop from high 








Stars on this game old guy 
Who sleeps so quietly 


In Arlington. 

















fe blood of the nation courses its way through 
| Washington where the nature and complex- 
f its corpuscles are materially changed. Such 





notions as hope, expectancy, disappointment and des- 
vir vie with each other for the ascendancy and operate 
iltet a from red to blue and back again. As 


sual, the atmosphere of the nation’s capital is surcharged 
ath the portent of impending events in both the civil 
ad milicary world. So far as the latter is concerned, the 
aaa elimination, or what have you, 
<cupies the center of the stage. 
[c will be recalled that early in July the Chief of Staft 
ent out a directive to the General Council consisting of 
¢ Deputy C hief of Staff, and the chiefs of arms and 
. wh and the sections of the War Department Gen- 
al Staff, to prepare a promotion plan, every important 
eature of which should be supported by the majority 
pinion of f the Council to the end that the completed 
slan could command the unified support of the Army. 
Individual officers were encouraged to submit for con- 
sideration their ideas as to the action necessary to improve 
the unsatisfactory condition now existing. In conformity 
with the directive, each chief of arm and branch endeav- 
red to obtain the reaction of the officers for whom they 
re authorized to speak, and each has submitted his recom- 
nealiiaine The same 0 has been followed by 
the several sections of the War Departme nt General Staff. 
Added to this there are many individual proposals now 
before the General Council. Out of the welter of pro- 
posals and in spite of the currents and cross currents of 
personal opinion, bias, prejudice, aspiration and all the 
ther human reactions which enter into the make-up of 
n individual, something may emerge which will prove a 
boon to the commissioned personnel of the Army. If it 
Joes not, it will not be because of a dearth of ideas or want 
f thorough, careful deliberation, backed by sound judg- 
ment and a sincere desire to improve conditions which are 
admittedly bad. 


ot promotion, 


It is quite probable that something will be done about 
promotion, but it is too early to hazard an inspired fore- 
cast as to what that something will be. Readers of the 
joURNAL may be interested, however, in knowing the 
esential features of some of the plans now under con- 
sideration. We therefore publish brief synopses of a few, 
lected random. The numbers designating the several 
plans have no significance; they are used merely for the 
purpose of differentiation. 


PLAN I 


Provides for the separation from the promotion list an- 
ually of 1214° of the colonels, 8°/, of the lieutenant 
colonels, 6'A°, of the majors and 6°, of the captains, 
in all some 450 officers. Whenever this number is not at- 
tained by normal means, i.e., death, retirement for age, 
physical disability, resignation and Class B procedure, 


Promotion Is in the Air 


What will come out of it all 
is anybody’s guess. 


then additional separations by forced attrition will operate 
to bring the total up to 41% °, of the promotion list of- 
ficers. A board of major generals will do the selecting out 
on the basis of efficiency and general value to the service. 
Officers selected out under the provisions of this plan will 
not be retired but will be transferred to a “‘service com- 
mand list’” where they will be available for assignment to 
the Service Command contemplated in paragraph 38 of 
the War Department Mobilization Plan of 1933. They 
will receive 75°/, of the pay they draw at the time of 
transfer and will be available for a period of fourteen days 
active service annually without increase in pay or emolu- 
ments. 

This plan further provides for the promotion of bri- 
gadier general to major general by seniority provided the 
senior brigadier 1 is pronounced qualified for promotion. 
Should the senior brigadier be found not qualified he will 
be transferred to the service command list. Length of 
service in grade for major generals and brigadier gen- 
erals of the | aE is limited to four years. At the end of that 
period they are transferred to the service command list. 
Chiefs of arms and services, or their assistants in the grade 
of brigadier g general, are also to be transferred, upon com- 
pletion of dex four- year tour, to the service command 
list. Under this plan 1 it is estimated that during the first 
year of operation the following g promotions would take 
pl: ice: 

241 lieutenant colonels to colonels 

460 majors to lieutenant colonels 

528 captains to majors 

482 first lieutenarits to captains 

532 second lieutenants to first lieutenants 


After the first year the annual separation would proba 
bly be distributed as follows: 
79 colonels 
59 lieutenant colonels 
10g majors 
193 captains 
Norte: The service command list comtemplated by this plan 
not only provides a badly needed reserve of physically fit 
Regular officers to direct and supervise the all important 
mobilization machinery in the event of a major emergency, 
but offers an ingenious alternative to overloading the retired 
list with the able-bodied victims of forced attrition 


PLAN II 


This plan proposes the creation of 500 vacancies annu 
ally. It estimates that from 300 to 350 of this number 
would be from ‘“‘normal” causes. The remaining 150 to 
200 would be obtained by forced elimination, based upon 
comparative efficiency and general worth to the service. 
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The plan proposes that the present single list be retained 
and made to approach a proper list as regards age in grade 
and freedom trom blocks. To accomplish this it is pro- 
posed to retire colonels after eight years, and brigadier 
generals after six years’ service in grade if they are not 
contied on the list for promotion. The following retire- 
ments based on age and grade is proposed: 

Colonels over 58 

Lieutenant Colonels over 54 

Majors over 50 

Captains over 46 
This scheme also carries a provision to permit retirement 
upon voluntary application of all officers after 22 years of 
commissioned service. The pay of officers selected out 
under this plan would be the same as at present for offi- 
cers eliminated by Class B procedure, i.e., one year’s pay 
for officers with 10 years or less of cients’ service 
and 214° tmes the number of years, not to exceed 
75, for officers of more than 10 years of service. This 
plan stresses the necessity for a new and better form of 
efficiency report. 


PLAN III 


This plan provides for the automatic promotion of 
second lieutenants after three years of service and first 
lieutenants after ten years of service. It permits officers of 
the World War hump to retire voluntarily after ten years 
from the date of the passage of the bill. It prov ides for 
the distribution of promotion list officers by grade as fol- 
lows: 


Colonels 6° 
Lieutenant Colonels 7% 
Majors 16°/ 
Captains 301AY, 
1st and 2d Lieutenants combined 402° 


There 1s a specific provision that no officer will be pro- 
moted ahead of any officer now above him on the pro- 
motion list. To accomplish a proper flow of promotion 
this plan provides that vacancies in each of the grades 
shall occur annually as follows: 


Colonels 15% 
Lieutenant Colonels 8° 
Majors 714° 


1/ 0/ 
4% 

Vacancies after normal losses to be created by voluntary 
retirements or forced attrition on the basis of efficiency. 


PLAN IV 


This plan has some unusual provisions in that it 
abolishes the grade of brigadier general and promotes all 
officers of this grade to the grade of major general, the 
upper third of this list to receive the pay and allowances of 
major generals and the remainder to receive the pay and 
allowances now prescribed for brigadier generals. It pro 
poses five generals of the line (the Chief of Staff and a 
commanders of the four armies) and four lieutenant gen- 
erals of the line. 


Captains 
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Se ple mit 


The plans calls tor a board of nine general 
known as the general personnel board to be « 
the operation of the law and to classify office 
as suited or unsuited for promotion. Under th 
motions to the grade of colonel, lieutenant 
major are to be made by seniority from ¢! 
carried on the eligible list for promotion to the 
grade. Ofhcers not included on the eligible 
mark time in their present grades. Officers 1 
twice in making up the eligible list are to be pla 
retired list. Officers selected out under this plan will 
paid 214°, of present pay multiplied by the numbe: 
completed years of commissioned service, not : 
75,°%, of the pay at date of retirement. This pla 
into effect, would result in the immediate prot 
214 lieutenant colonels, 393 majors and B= iptair 
The resulting increase of the number of active field off 
cers would be 620. (All Central and South Ameri 
armies take notice). 

An ofhcer once placed on the eligible list for promoti 
would not be removed therefrom except as a result of pr 
motion or the specific recommendation of the gener 
personnel board. The Secretary of War would report ¢ 
the President annually those general officers who should 
be retired at the age of 62. The forced retirement of tho: 
officers below the grade of general who have set twk 
passed over would ‘ead to smooth out the promotion list 
and stimulate promotion of the more active and capabl 
officers. 

There is no eligible list for lieutenants. Second lic 
tenants are to be promoted to first lieutenant after thr 
years of commissioned service and first lieutenants wil! b 
promoted captains after ten years of commissioned servic 

This plan provides for age in grade retirement, at t 
discretion of the President, as follows: 


Generals at 62 years 
Colonels at 60 years 
Lieutenant Colonels at 58 years 
Majors and officers of company grades at 36 veat 
A limit is placed on the percentage by grades of pi 
motion list ofhicers as follows: 


Colonels 4A’. 

Lieutenant Colonels 714° 

Majors 20 "a . 
PLAN V 


Proposes selection to grade of general ofhcer. Al! oth 
promotions by seniority. 

This plan 1 is based on the premise that an othcet 
missioned second lieutenant at 24 should attain the grace 
of first lieutenant at 27, captain at 33, major at 4o, | 
tenant colonel at 46, and colonel at 51. 

It provides for the following distribution of promot 
list officers by rank. 

Per Cent 
Colonels’ 6% 


Lieutenant Colonels 7°, 


Number Increase Decreas 
628 158 
5 


7 5 








16°, 1,674 51 
7 30'/ 3 3,190 260 
a 402°, =: 4,236 
The » for the increase in the number of colonels 


A] int colonels is to provide for a proper promo- 
vithout excessive forced attrition in the grades 


nd major. 

Under this plan the total number of separations from 
ist 1s 533 per year. Deaths, retirements, resig- 

Class B boards, etc., will account, on the average, 

277 leaving 256 to be selected out on the basis of com- 


rative efhciency as follows: 
2 Colonels 18 
Lieutenant Colonels 35 
iat ; Mayors 75 
id of yptains 88 
wie Lieutenants 40 
This ple lan recommends that officers selected out receive 
noti ired pay amounting to 24°, of active pay at time of 
of pr retirement multiplied | by the number of years of service, 
renera t to exceed 75° 
ort t 
“art Pian VI 
t thos This plan does not favor promotion by length of service 
| Cwice ge In grade. 
on hist Ir staan ates forced attrition where the rate of attrition 
apabl ‘om the normal causes is not sufficient to create the num- 
of vacancies necessary to provide a proper flow of pro- 
d lie ies 
r thre [t estimates that a 4.2°% attrition of promotion list 
will b ficers will meet the requirements and proposes that ofh- 
ervice s be selected out to make up that percentage after all 
tC rmal attrition factors have operated. It 1s estimated that 
s will produce the following vacancies annually: 
( olonels 25 
Lieutenant Colonels 35 
Majors Ii5 
Sy Captains 225, 
f p Lieutenants 40 

It proposes no change in the distribution of officers ac- 
cording to rank. 

As an aid to the “normal attrition” feature it proposes 
that any officer may be retired after 30 years of service 
it the discretion of the government as well as at the dis- 

S retion of the officer. After g years of service in the grade 
| other 


f colonel or 6 years in the grade of brigadier general, an 
ficer will be retired if not promoted to next higher grade. 
) It advocates a modified form of “selection up” into and 
grace ibove the grade of major. It proposes a selection board to 
», thet consider the eligibility for promotion of officers in the 
grade of captain and above, beginning at the top of the 
list in each grade. This board places on a list for promo- 
tion each year officers to fill the expected vacancies in the 
der which their names appear on the promotion list. In 
ther words, no junior is jumped over a senior. Officers 


ecreas 
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passed over are not automatically retired. They may or 


may not be selected out. If not selected out they continue 
in their present grades and are considered for promotion 
again at each succeeding annual meeting of the selection 
boned as long as they remain in the service. 

Under hue plan officers selected out will be retired on 


75° of their pay at the date of retirement. 
Pian VII 


This plan proposes an increase in the number of field 
officers to 35°/, of the total number of officers. 

One of the major premises of this plan is based on the 
assumption that officers should be promoted to the next 


higher grade as follows: 


First Lieutenant at about 26 


Captain a 
Major 7 ™ 40 
Lieutenant Colonel ” * 48 
Colonel - oe 


It proposes to encourage retirements and to ap ply the 
Class B law more strictly. Where existing forms of attri 
tion fail to cause a sufficient number of vacancies, it pro- 
poses forced retirement of the necessary number of ofh- 
cers from those whose place on the age curve is highest 
with respect to the normal age curve for the entire pro- 
motion list. It also provides for the selection out of all 
officers ps assed over by a selection board appointed for the 
purpose of preparing an eligibility promotion list for the 
grades of lieutenant calmed and colonel. 

This plan advocates the retirement of major generals at 
64, brigadier generals at 62, and all officers in the grade of 
colonel or hidews at 60. All officers retired or selected out 
for age under the provisions of the preceding ps aras graph 
receive 3° of their pay times the numbe r of vears of com 


missioned service up to 75° 


The foregoing resumé makes no pretense of being com 
plete. Many ingenious proposals not included in the 
advanced. A 
selection up” features but, for the 
most part, the plans proposed against outright ~ promotion 
by selection.” 


above summaries have been number of 


them contain some “ 


Even those which favor some one of the 
carry features 
designed to protect the rough field soldier ty pes with few 
social graces from the danger of being jumped | by the 
fair-haired boys hundreds of files their j juniors. 

Two features are common to a majority of the plans 
under consideration. 


many variations of promotion by selection, 


One of them i isa recommend: ition 
that the percentage of field officers be increased and the 
other is the advocacy of some form of forced attrition to 
produce a proper flow of promotions and flatten out the 
hump. There is also a strong feeling that the retired list 
should not be overloaded. E xcept on these points there 
is little evidence of any crystalization of thought on the 
subject. What will come out of it all is anybody's guess. 
Truly, in more than one sense, promotion ts in the air. 

















By Lieutenant C. L. Wuirtit 
Infantry 


HE WORLD WAR brought to our attention the 

fact that although we have a good system of identi- 

fying our killed and wounded soldiers, the system 
is not entirely satisfactory. The small metal tag worn by 
the soldier was often lost, either through carelessness or 
in the heat of battle. Many a man had his hand blown 
away and along with it the metal disc chained to his 
wrist. Likewise, other men were killed by decapitation 
and chest wounds, causing the loss of tags worn around 
the neck. On the other hand, some took off their tags 
and failed to replace them before going into battle. Conse- 
quently, many were killed who could not be properly 
identified when the identification depended entirely upon 
metallic discs. 

If soldiers were tattooed properly there would be no 
danger of losing such identification, either in the heat of 
battle or by carelessness, except under very unusual cir- 
cumstances. Hence, when the dead were collected for 
identification, all could be readily recognized by com- 
paring the tattoo on the man with a similar mark on the 
identification chart kept at headquarters. 

The identification tattoo should be placed on the body 
in some of the least vulnerable places where it can easily 
be found. These particular places, however, will have to 
be determined by doctors who have had experience at the 
front and know which parts of the body are usually not 
harmed. As a suggestion, the mark could be placed on four 
parts of the body that are generally safe; namely, in the 
vicinity of each shoulder and of each hip. No soldier will 
be so mutilated that he cannot be identified by a mark 
on one of these four parts of the body. It would be poor 
policy to have but one identification mark, because if 
this particular part were mutilated or lost during combat, 
the man could not easily be identified. 

The tattoo should be a symbol, a name, or a serial 





Tattooing the Soldier 


THERE IS NOT A PLAN in the country to maintain in time of peace a large military 






A means of identifying 
killed and wounded. 


number, and the corresponding mark should b 
a chart at hearquarters. 

The large number of soldiers engaged in a w 
not permit the use of symbols, as these could ; 
ranged in a logical serial order on the identificati 
The use of a man’s name would be excellent. by 
take up too much space on the body. Likewise, the fre- 
quent similarity of names would often lead to it 


proper 

identification. 
The best system of tattoo identification would be th 
serial number. The numbers would take up a small 
amount of space, and identification could be made by 


means of the chart in the minimum time. The use of the 
serial number alone permits secrecy, for if a soldier were 
captured or his body found by the enemy, his name, rank 
and organization would not be revealed. 

The tattoo mark should be of such size as to be easih 
read, but not large enough to disfigure the body. It 
would not have to be large if good clear pigments were 
used. 

The soldier should be tattooed in a quick and painless 
method. The “one needle” system takes too much time 
besides being painful. Each number should be composed 
of severeal fine needles, and the identification made “en 
bloc;” that is, by combining the proper numbers and 
making the tattoo with one impression. By such a method 
the soldier would receive his tattoo in a couple of of minutes 
and without pain. It is very essential that a non- poisonot 
pigment be used. 

The tattoo system of identification permits us to iden 
tify all our killed and wounded properly. Casualty and 
strength reports can be kept accurate and up to date. The 


dead soldier will receive all honor due him, and his rela 


tives will share this honor, for he is not unknown. 


establishment, particularly numerous soldiery; but it is of the utmost importance 
to educate and retain a body of officers sufficient for all limits preparatory to war; 
capable of forming soldiers; of supplying them, and putting them in action in the 


event of war.—JOHN H. Eaton, Sec. for War, 1829-31. 











The Collapse of the Old Russian Army 


1 py A. i. NIKOLAIEFF 
r |S COMMON knowledge that the street riots in 
Petrograd in March, 1917, with which the Russian 


ion began, were started by striking workmen 
ops of the Petrograd garrison which joined the 


nd tl 
\ workmen on the fifth day. It is known equally well that, 
following that mutiny and the fall of the Imperial Gov- 
om ament, the Russian army at the front, despite the ef- 
wuld forts of the Revolutionary (Provisional) Government to 
a mprove its fighting capacity, disintegrated and refused to 
oper hght 
, ‘How did it come to pass that the garrison of the Im- 
the perial capital mutinied almost over night? Why, after 
nall the March events in Petrograd, in consequence of the 
a easures and the policy of the Provisional Government, 
te i'd the army at the front completely break down? Was 
wis ere no way to save the army, and thus prevent Russia 
oat from ending her part in the War and abandoning her 
Allies at a critical moment? 
al Thes. que stions are not merely of historic and academic 
ie nterest, inasmuch as they touch upon an important prob- 
denen much discussed by military experts after the War: 
whether, under certain conditions, the tendency to in- 
il rease the numerical strength of the army in time of war 
wa ' hel 1 not be limited by the principle that a less numer- 
il is professional armed force is a better instrument of war 
(on for self-protection than millions of untrained men called 
el ut during the period of hostilities. 
thod Prior to answering these questions, it is necessary to 
auees point to an important factor that was peculiar to Russia’s 
ies nternal life and which, since the latter part of the r1gth 
entury, had operated continuously. This was the de- 
slaw ructive activity of revolutionary ‘forces aiming at the 
iol verthrow by force and violence of the existing régime. 
The No time could offer better opportunities for rev shoteanety 
we propaganda than a time of war. 


As far as the Russian army was concerned, the main 
effort of propaganda was aimed at that part of the popula- 
tion which, under the conditions of modern warfare, turns 
| peace-time army into a “nation in arms’’; that is, at the 
millions of men called out in time of war to be trained in 
special units at the rear, the so-called depot battalions or 
battalion of replacement troops. ““In the rear of the army,’ 
we read in a letter written by a revolutionary during the 
World War and intercepted by the censor (June, 1916), 
the revolutionary mobilization shall take control of all 
the rear establishments, but primarily of the depot bat- 
talions,” 

As early as 1904-05, during the Russo-Japanese War, : 
became obvious what importance was attached by the 
revolutionaries to the spreading of propaganda among the 
replacement battalions, with a view to “turning the im- 
penialistic war into a civil war.” But in that war, the num- 
ber of men in those battalions was not large. 





“A less numerous profession- 
alarmy is a better instrument 
of war than millions of un- 
trained men called out dur- 
ing periods of hostilities.” 


During the World War the 


The number of men in the depot units was enormous. 


situation was different. 


According to the annual report ot the Russian Minister ol 
War, on December 31, 1916, the number of men under- 
going training in the units at the rear was more than 
2,170,000. This, by itself, was a whole “army of the rear” 
behind the army at the front. 

In that period | of the War, the men who formed “‘the 
army of the rear One category, 
the smaller, consisted of recruits c alled out at the end of 
May, 1916, go8,000 recruits having been drafted at that 


time. 


” fell into two ¢c ategorics. 


Another category, the larger, consisted of mulitia 
men (opolchenie ) who had been called out to the number 
of 1, 310,000 from September to the end of that year. 
The age of these militiamen, belonging to the second 
was from 24 to 43 years, and they had received no 
previous training. The trained men of that c ategory be 
longed to the first class which was summoned during July 
of shee first vear of the War.’ 


class, 


The depot units, whose purpose it was to make good 
the losses of the army at the front, did not exist at all in 
As soon as war was declared, these units 
were formed in the proportion of one battalion to every 


infantry regiment; only ten professional officers and a 
I 


time of peace. 


few score veel soldiers were assigned to each depot bat- 
In the World War, first, be 
cause of the necessity of keeping a large number of men 
constantly ready to fill up the ranks of the army in the 
field, because of the short age of officers and 
trained soldiers, the numerical strength of the individual 
replacement units and their subdivisions had greatly in- 
creased. Companies in the depot battalions st: eianed in 
Petrograd numbered as many as fifteen hundred men 
each, and some had only two officers, whereas the strength 
of a company at the front was two hundred and fifteen 
men and three officers. Of no small importance, also, was 
the fact that the officers in the re placement units had been 
assigned for duty at the rear because of wounds, injuries, 
or poor health. Officers in those units who were phy- 
sically fit, formed the exception. 


talion to serve as its caare. 


and secondly, 


At Petrograd were stationed the replacement units of 
nearly all the regiments of the Imperial Guard. With the 


*The men who had received military training in time of peace 
and formed the category of trained reserves, a total of 3,515,000 
(of whom 3,115,000 were reservists and 400,000 militiamen, first 
class) were called out during the mobilization to fill up the units 
of the standing army and to build up new formations 
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exception of two Cossack regiments (about 1,200 horse- 
men) and small units of artillery and engineers, the gar- 
rison of the capital, numbering from 150,000 to 160,000, 
was made up of men who for the g greater part belonged to 
the older-age groups, who, from the military standpoint, 
represented raw untrained material under the nominal 
control of an entirely inadequate number of officers. Fur- 
thermore, part of the garrison included men evacuated 
from the front because they had been found unfit. 

Every depot battalion bore the same name as that regi- 
ment at the front to which it was sending reénforcements. 
Thus the replacement units in Petrograd were called 
depot battalions of the Guard regiments, Preobrazhensky, 
Pavlovsky, Volynsky, etc.,—in other words, the regi- 
ments of the three infantry divisions of the Imperial 
Guard. Attention is drawn to this detail because of the 
fact that, as a rule, non- military writers, as they describe 
the revolutionary events in the capital during March, 
1917, call the depot battalions that played such an im- 
portant part in those events, by the names of the regi- 
ments for which they were training reenforcements. In 
these descriptions we read that “the Pavlovsky regiment” 
mutinied in March, or that “the whole Preobrazhensky 
regiment [was] marching down the street . . . without 
a single officer.” Thus, anyone who is not familiar with 
the details of military organization gets the impression 
that the mutiny occurred, not among the men of the 
depots undergoing training to serve as reenforcements, 
but among the crack regiments of the Imperial Guard, 
which formed the cream of the Russian army. The truth, 
however, is that those regiments were at the front and did 
not take any part in the March events. 

Despite the prevailing opinion, the fate of the Russian 
Empire on March 12 (February 27, Russian Calendar) 

was decided in Petrograd, not by the fact that the regi- 
ments of the Imperial Guard had joined the revolutionary 
workmen, but because the workmen had been joined by 
the recently drafted, untrained contingents of the depot 
units of those regiments. Special emphasis is laid on that 
feature, because a mutiny of the Imperial Guard would 
have meant that the discipline of the Russian Army had 
been completely destroyed before the revolution. No such 
situation existed. According to the testimony of the army 
leaders (Brussiloff and Denikine), the Russian army in 
the field at the beginning of 1917 (before the revolution), 
in spite of its defects, presented an “imposing force” 
capable of carrying on an offensive successfully. The 
army joined the revolution not as a mutinous act but 
after its leaders had recognized and accepted the political 
change. 

Petrograd with its suburbs, while it presented a large 
concentration area of depot units in the rear, was at the 
same time an industrial center of the greatest importance. 
The number of workmen employed in all the factories of 
the Petrograd district was not below 250,000. What the 
mood and attitude of the factory workers toward the Gov- 
ernment was, may be judged from the number of strikes, 
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economic and political, and from the numbx 
The number of strikers, which in the initial 

War (the second half of 1914) had fallen to ¢ 
cant figure of 35,000 persons (in 68 strikes f. 
country), gradually rose during the War, unt his 
reached 1,080,000 persons in 1,410 strikes. : 

Regardless of the nature of the workers’ ; 

time of war and its causes, the important fact | 
left out of consideration that the workers. inc! 
men and those under age, constituted less tha 
cent of the total population of Russia. Furthermore. ch 
only class of the population which revolutiona: 
ganda, in the period immediately preceding the 


affected was the industrial workers, many of \ m be. 
longed to the revolutionary parties. When we consider 
the concentration in the Petrograd area of more than 2:0. 
ooo workmen and about 150,000 depot troops we realiz 


that the conditions for revolutionary propaganda were ex. 
ceptionally favorable. 


The main reason for concentrating so many © plac 
ment units in the capital of the Empire lay in the fact 
that, inasmuch as in time of peace nearly all the — 1 
Guard had been stationed in Petrograd and its district 
the many accommodations of that area offered an eas, 
solution of the question of quartering newly summoned 
men; however, under the peculiar circumstances of war 
time, such a solution testified to an amazing lack of com 
prehension of the situation and a want of foresight on the 
part of the authorities. They knew well that no a 
were being spared by the revolutionaries to imbue th 
depot battalions with propaganda; and they ought to 
have known that the men in those battalions, recenth 
gathered together from all over the country, placed und 
the nominal control of a few officers and not welded t 
gether either by discipline or a spirit of comradeship 
might, under the influence of that propaganda, be easil 
won over to the side of the workmen. 

The swiftness with which the mutiny which started in 
one of the depot battalions, spread among all of them 
may serve as the best proof to what extent the ground for 
a mutiny had been prepared. These were the events that 
took place i in Petrograd during the five days of March 
1917, during which the fate of the Empire was decided: 

On Thursday, March 8, a number of workmen | 
Petrograd went on strike because of a shortage of bread 
in the capital. Street demonstrations occurred on that and 
on the next day, during which policemen dispersing th 
crowd were beaten. On March 10 the street demonstra 
tions became political in character; red flags with revolu- 
tionary slogans made their appearance in the crowd on the 
Nevsky Prospekt, the main thoroughfare. On that day 
a police captain on duty in the Znamensky square was 
killed and a hand grenade was thrown at a platoon o! 
gendarmes. In the evening, shots were fired at a troop of 
the gth cavalry reserve regiment which had been sent to 
disperse the crowd on the Nevsky; the cavalrymen. 0! 
whom one was wounded, dismounted and opened fir 
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ind wounding nine men in the crowd. On 


ry of March 11 the first case of military 
cialaie lace: the fourth company of the depot bat- 
ton of Pavlovsky regiment walked out of the bar- 
acs arme gathered on the street, and fired shots at the 
aounted . This was their form of protest against 


at a crowd. On the fifth day, Monday, 


arch he depot battalion of the Volynsky regiment 
-ytinied, tne men walked out of the barracks and refused 

ave up their rifles. Soon they were joined by parts of 
a. desi + battalions of the Preobrazhensky and Litovsky 


aments. An armed crowd of mutinous reservists, ac- 
mpanued | by a crowd of workmen who had immediately 
ned the soldiers, was now moving down the Kirochnaya 

¢ and setting government buildings on fire—the bar- 
ko the pendarmes” squadron, the military engineers’ 
-hool, and the district law court. The military mutiny 
shat started on the previous day in one company now 
read through the depot battalions belonging to the three 
rm divisions of the Imperial Guard. From that time 


a the capital was in the hands of an armed crowd. 

The question arises: Was it not possible to put an end 
promptly to the street demonstrations begun by the work- 
men and so to forestall the mutiny of the depot troops? 

As one reads the testimony given before the Special 
Commission of Inquiry of the Provisional Government 

by General Khabaloff, commander-in-chief of troops in 
the Petrograd area, no conclusion is likely to be reached 
her than that, owing to the failure to supply the striking 
workmen with bread from the army stores immediately’ 
ind other causes, the situation, as far as the Imperial Gov- 
ernment was concerned, was hopeless. 


One of these causes lay in the fact that not a single in- 
try unit of regular troops was at the disposal of the 
military authorities in Petrograd. Only with the help of 
such troops could order have been promptly restored and 
maintained. 
But even regular troops, had such been available in 
Petrograd, would have been of little use in putting a 
quick end to the street excesses unless at their head there 
nad been a man of strong will and energy. In circum- 
sances calling for decisive measures, General Khabaloft 
ted with neither energy nor determination. 


Finally, aside from the need of reliable troops headed 
by a resolute commander, the quick suppression of street 
excesses depended primarily upon the mood and attitude 
of the population of Petrograd. Lack of sympathy on the 
part of the residents of the capital for the demonstrations 
of the workers would have greatly facilitated the effective 
establishment of order by the troops, if only for the 
tason that the man in the street would have kept away 
from those demonstrations. In reality, a very different state 
ot ' things existed. The population was in a state of dis- 


—— 


Judging from a report of the Chief of the Supply Service, it 
’ uld have been possible to spare for this purpose from 800 to 
80 puds on the first and second days, and from 3,000 to 5,000 
ow each of the following days. One pud is equal to 36 English 
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content and depression, in which every revolutionary 
manifestation, far from meeting with disapprov al, was re- 
garded by a great many as the ‘beginning of a change for 
the better. That such a mood was the result of a number 
of serious causes is well known. 

No small part in creating psychological depression was 
due to various rumors, which sowed alarm and under 
mined the hope of success (such as the rumors about the 
unreliability of the Allies and the sympathy of the Fm- 
press for the Germans). In spreading such rumors, the 
revolutionaries marched hand in hand with the Germans, 
who made extensive use of that method of fighting their 
enemy. 

An event of such a catastrophic nature as the rebellion 
in the capital of the country of hundreds of thousands of 
men, half of them armed, in the midst of a great war, had 
as its inevitable result the disarrangement of normal life 
and the creation of chaotic conditions, not only in the 
capital, but in the entire country as well. The effects 
were felt first by the army at the front, for in 1917 the 
Russian army, numbering 7,000,000 men, had turned 
over the effectives of its infantry regiments several times 
(in some regiments as much as ten times) . It represented, 
to a greater degree than any army in any epoch, those 

“armed masses,’ in which quality had been sacrificed for 
quantity. 

Of the possibility of disintegration, with which those 
armed masses were threatened following the crash of the 
monarchy, the new government was well aware. But the 
measures by which that government was endeavoring to 
prevent disintegration and to save the situation showed 
that it had no knowledge of the fundamental principles of 
army organization. It failed to grasp the full meaning of 
the change brought about by the revolution. On one 
hand the new government, by its orders and efforts to 

““democratize” the army, was undermining the authority 
of the commanding personnel and destroying ce ypered 
on the other, it was preparing an offensive which only 
well disciplined army could carry out. 

Preparations for an offensive were made with a view to 
fulfilling a plan adopted before the revolution. Russia's 
obligations, according to that plan, which had been 
worked out in common with the Allies at the conferences 
in Chantilly in November, 1916, and in Petrograd in 
February, 1917, required that the Russian army should 
make a decisive attack not later than three weeks after 
the beginning of an offensive by the Allies. That offen- 
ive it had been planned to start in the beginning of the 
year but later on it was postponed until May. Now, as a 
consequence of the events in Petrograd and their influence 
on the army, not even in May could an offensive have 


‘Of the measures adopted for the purpose of “democratiza- 
tion,” but in fact leading to the destruction, of discipline, the fol- 
lowing may serve as typical examples: the C.O. of every unit, 
according to the new order of things, had to share his authority 
and responsibility with an elected committee of soldiers and of- 
ficers and with a civilian commissar, whose secret duty it was to 
watch over the political conduct of the C.O.; courts martial were 
suspended and the right of the commanders to inflict disciplinary 
punishments was abolished. 
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been undertaken. At a conference held in Petrograd on 
May 17 by the commanders of the several groups of 
armies, members of the Provisional Government, and rep- 
resentatives of the Soviet Workers’ and Soldiers’ Depu- 
ties, the following statement was made by General Alexei- 
eff, the Commander-in-Chief who had succeeded the 
Emepror | in that post after the latter’s abdication: “The 
army is on the brink of ruin. One step more, and it will 
be thrown into an abyss into which it will drag Russia and 
her liberties, and there will be no way to save It.’ 

It seems obvious that, with an army in which there was 
no discipline and which was “on the brink of ruin,” an 
offensive was out of the question. Yet that offensive was 
undertaken. It was launched by the three armies (11th, 
7th and 8th) of the Southwestern Front, and it had for 
its object the invasion of Eastern Galicia. It began on 
July 1 and made some progress but, after two weeks, it 
died down. Six days later the armies started to fall back, 
though no orders to do so had been given and their retreat 
soon turned into a flight. The details of that ill-fated of- 
fensive are as convincing as they are tragic. 

A month and a half later the German operation against 
Riga showed that the Russtan army was incapable, not 
only of offensive, but even of defensive, action. 


In point of fact, not only by autumn 1917, that is, on 
the eve of the seizure of power by the Bolsheviks, but 
even as early as that summer, the Russian army was prac- 
tically non-existent. In place of it, there were ‘millions of 
men, armed and getting army rations, making up military 
units of various names and occupying a front line one 
thousand miles long, from the Baltic to the Black Sea, but 
absolutely incapable either of making an attack or of put- 
ting up a defense. The hope of the Provisional Govern- 
ment of continuing the war against Germany and Austria 


with the Allies fell through. 


Was it not possible to devise some other means that 
would have offered a better chance to attain the desired 
results? 

The Provisional Government from the very beginning 
of its existence was confronted by a dilemma. It had to 
choose between undertaking the offensive in accordance 
with the plan worked out with the Allies and, by so 
doing, to run the risk of completely destroying the army; 
and explaining to the Allies that it must abandon that 
plan with a view to saving the army. Of these two pos- 
sible decisions, unquestionable preference, it would ap- 
pear, should have been given to the one that contained 
the possibility of preserving the army and of continuing 
the war. Such a decision was not only to the interest of 
Russia, but to the interest of the Allies as well. 


It would seem that the cutting down to a minimum of 
the numerical strength of the army with the object of pre- 
serving it was the measure that needed to be taken before 
anything else was done. To what minimum the strength 
of the army should have been reduced depended on the 
number of the cadres or professional elements, and on the 
young contingents, summoned in the course of 1915 
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(2,237,000 recruits were called out from J, 
August a 1915) that still remained, and on t 
reliability of individual units. 

According to a statement of General Bru 


May conference already mentioned, there ren aA. 


units of the 10 cavalry COFps 50 per cent of their cadres 
The status of the artillery and engineers wa same 
As to the main body of the army, the infantry. there te. 
mained in the companies an average of from € to ter 
soldiers of the standing army. These figures, of course 
are a minimum. However, should we assum: t in the 
2,962 infantry battalions of the army, there remained ’ 
each company an average of five veterans of the roy 
1915 campaigns, including soldiers of the peace-time 
army, and 25 young men summoned in the course of 
1915, an infantry ioe of 360,000, possibly of 400,00 


men, might have been built up. By adding to these the 
cav alry units (about 80,000 men) and aes rms 
service, an army of a half million men might have beer 
created. From all the officers of high and low rank 
would have been possible to give that army excellent 
leadership. Far from resembling an unstable militia, thar 
army would have presented a reliable force. 

In considering the task which it would have been pos 
sible to assign to a ‘“professional’” army, it should b 
clearly sedenmeed that, by no means, would the scattering 
of that army along an extended front line have served 
any good purpose. The only task which the new arm 
would have been in a position to accomplish was the pro- 
tection of the political center of the country. Under the 
conditions that existed in Russia in 1917, the political 
center of the country should have been transferred fron 
Petrograd to Moscow. In the emergency through whic! 
the country was then living, only by extraordinary meas 
ures such as this would it have been possible to save th 
situation. It may be said that, in case the army had taken 
up positions only on the roads leading to Moscow, ( ap 
proximately on the line Pskov- Smolensk) it would have 
been possible for the enemy to occupy Petrograd and also 
to advance far into the interior along | the lines to the south 
of those leading to Moscow. But in this connection tt 
must be pointed out that, by the summer of 1917, the 
front line, running from the Baltic Sea to the Black Sea 
presented an unstable and insecure screen which no longer 
gave protection. Furthermore it was not improbable 
indeed, it was to be expected—that, following the entn 
of the United States into the war, the enemy would be 
compelled to concentrate their main forces on the West- 
ern Front. Germany, already experiencing difficulties 
with regard to her man power, would hardly take the risk 
of penetrating deeply 1 into the interior of Russia or of un- 
dertaking operations on a large scale in the East. In anv 
case, it seems certain that, had there been a reliable Rus- 
sian army even a half million strong, the German and 
Austro-Hungarian troops would not have taken the 
chance of invading nineteen Russian provinces as they did 
after the seizure of power by the Bolsheviks. 
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West Point at Fort Benning 
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Photos by Cadet H. J. Lewis 


O ths the plebes had been sounding off the 
the Georgia trip. We were all keen about it, 
rue as to what to expect. Were a bunch of 
s going to drum five paragraph orders into 
were we going to learn the manual of arms 


ght all over agaig? We did not know what 


iNcry School,’ 
ness-like, Besides, we knew all about the In 
't we been drilling with Miss Springfield, 


not exactly an alluring phrase 


lel 1903, for three years, ond hadn’t we made numet- 
naneuvers under tull packs? Sure, we knew the 


What was it that we cadets could gain from our Fort 
nstructions that West Point could not offer? 

Vhat were the methods of instruction of the famed In- 
School? What was to be expected of us? These 

e questions 1n gene ral characterized the cadet attitude. 

have had but brushing contacts with regular troops 

| were eager to see the stuff the Army is made of, but 
were a trifle dubious about the schedule of instruction. 

[he first morning the muniature railroad took us to 
ok Range where we received our introduction to the 
thods of the Infantry School. Few posts indeed have 
1 range facilities and matériel for demonstrations, and 
pao’ ah ot instruction 1S probably the finest in the 
rld—ofhicers explaining and crack troops performing. 
ir hours of morning instruction winged by. There 





Cadet impressions of the In- 
fantry School. 


were no long discussions, no endless de scriptions. Nothing 
was left to the im: ination. Lhe employ ment of infantry 
weapons was demonstrated and the effect of the fire as 
executed by the demonstration troops was a revelatior 
The instructors knew their jobs and presented their in 
struction in an enthusiastic, sincere fashion. We felt this 
and drank in their lessons, rearranging our disordered con 


ceptions of the Infantry. 


What was to be expected of us? The attention of alert 


minds. We were observers advantageously plac ed to set 
all and heat all. 


[he earnest expression of interest on all 
sides spoke for itself. We were coming to a phase of mili 


tary work that was new and exciting. 


We observed a rifle section hiring with tracer; then we 


observed section of machine 


guns firing on the same 
target, also using the tracer ammunition. Thus we had 
our first genuine picture of fire power. Yet the Infantry 


School felt that this point ot could be 


‘volume of fire 
better brought out at ni ght. 

They were right. Ona particul: arly dark nig ght we were 
assemb led at Hook Range, 
and their wives. 


as were many of the othcers 
The demonstration was more than worth 
while. A platoon of machine guns hiring tracer attacked 
various targets at various range $s. illustrating the Cy pe s of 
The de In 


onstration of these machine guns, laying on their final 


fire, the effect of fire, and the volume of fire. 


protective line, showed cle arly an impregnab ble line of fire 
























Cadets inspecting tanks. 
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The lieutenant and the 
signal communication 


major discuss axes of 


deadly 


enclosing the friendly troops and presenting a 
barrier to the enemy. 

. familiar 
with; its import ance and effect, however, had been v ague 


Now, 


tion so sharply driven home. 


“Final protective line’ was a term we were 


it is safe to say, none of us will forget the illustra- 


The following morning the tactical employment of a 


machine gun company was spread out before us. We 
could hear every command given to the units; and we 


We followed the 


maneuvers and firing of this company through several 


could see the execution of these orders. 


problems, being transported t Oo areas where we could 


observe both the guns and their effect. The manner in 
which a highly -eficient convoy juggled 280 cadets from 
point to point in order to observe the demonstrations was 
a thing of wonder. We piled into trucks and immediately 
pulled away toa site a mile or more away, ready for a new 
phase of the problem, all within a few minutes. 

and many of us 
may never have an opportunity to again see tanks in 


Many cadets had never seen a tank 


action. Yet tanks form a supporting and integr al part of 
the infantry. 


The 


advent of these wartime six-ton light tanks had 
Ce used considerable trouble during the war 


and we were 
going to see why. Sections of these same tanks lumbered 
across an open field firing their weapons (a 30-caliber 
machine gun and a 37-mm. machine gun) at standard 
targets. Then the huge Mark VIII, a hghting b: atctleship 
with its armament on a stable platform, Pew its way 
across the same field attacking the same target. 

Next we were to be shown the posterity of the wartime 
crafts—the Their speed across country 

was amazing, but when they shed their treads and took 

to the open road at sixty- five miles an hour we saw how 
they really can travel. 

It took a little time, but we all had a turn riding in the 
light six-ton tanks. It was not exactly a comfortable ride, 
but, as a choice between the perils of the open battlefield 
and something in the way of armored protection, the 
Christie leaves little choice. 

The committee that hands out the prize for the best 


new Christies. 
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play of the year should reserve judgment " 











witnessed the delightful drama staged by t 
cations Group at E ort Benning for the cade 
The play had all the essentials: plot, hu; 











brilliant dialogue and smashing climax. 7] 





communications platoon pulled into its p 





lished its communications, received and sent 





the customary manner. In the second scene 





and the communications officer h: ized eac h 





morous W ay that had the class laus ghing y 





we learned much from the innumerable < 





mayor and the snappy responses of the B. J. | 





With the moving of the communications 





its first position along its axis of signal comn 





began to ap preciate ‘the import: ince of t this 











Saw lines going out to assault battalions, t 








and the est tblishment ot f liaison between 








artille ry. W e saw the brigade tie into this t 





work and we saw the employ ment of all ig 








airpl. ine to pigeon to buzzer- phone. 





Saturd ay morning brought out a gre at alt 
attack, 
molishing and withdrawing. 








tion: pursuit, maneuvering, bombard 

















And since e€ac h 
bee n given two hours of f ying in some of the : 








had a "particular interest in the maneuvers ab 








The attack group laid its smoke screen, hired 











machine guns and drop ped i its light coe Droning 
from behind low cumulus clouds came the bombers 











Keystones rele asing their 100- and 300- pound 








a ground target. F ‘ollowing the bomb ardmen C the purs 








group staged a spectacular mimic attack on tl ne DOMDIT 








group. ee to this demonstration one 





Martin bombers went through its paces it made even 








the pursuit planes look Pay that is, the pursuit planes 
other than the new P 26 A which buzzed around, over: 
and behind the Martin with a cruising speed of 200 mules 

















an hour. The latter part of the demonstration effectivel 


showed th at, 








accurate as ground fire and antiaircraft fre 





may be, the best de fense ag. ainst aircraft is aircralt 











The spectacle of the war- strength battalion t Sard 





Field Artillery in review impressed us by its art 


Stull more 








sonnel, horses, and equipment. 
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WEST POINT AT FORT BENNING 


e high degree of discipline and smooth- 
racte La the review. Officers and enlisted 


perfect order, and the systematic procedure 


aissons, and trains was a marvel. Well 
e in the art of shining brass, the sparkling 
ell- groomed horses, the spotless carri ages, 
ppe arance of the men filled us with admira 


ry as we knew it at West Point is only part 
The hike had helped to acquaint us with 
arm—for five days of rolling along on 

s destined to bring one closer to the acteal 
:tillery—but even after that its coordination 
fantry—its part in the game of war, had us 
\t Benning we got the answer. We were 
emonstrations of accurate indirect laying and 


rdments of shr apnel and shell. We saw barrages 


reens laid for advancing infantry. And we 
excellent idea of what can happen to troops 
under artillery fire. 
‘dry run” firing in a basement at trp 
we qualified as Fest Pe gunners, and ¢ 
problems in a classroom, where we rte 
from OP to Gun and to Target and calculated 
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ranges, danced through our minds. Here the theory was 
being applied by perfectly- -trained soldiers in a most 
workmanlike manner. Later we saw the liaison between 
the field artillery and the infantry and glimpsed the inter 
play between the members of the great Infanery-Artillery 
team. 

Spirit, morale, professional enthusiasm call it what 
you will Benning has it! 

The trip to Benn ung has been of inestimable value t 
us who St: ind almost on the thre sholc 1 of our commissioned 
service. It has afforded an opportunity to see the work of 
the combined arms under the most favorable conditions 
Each and everyone of us carries henceforth in his memory 
a vivid picture of the effects of the various kinds of hre to 
be met with on the modern battlefield. The lessons we 
learned from the study of training regulations and military 
textbooks have been brought home to us. We have seen 
the real army, what it does, and how it works. Moreovet 
this visit has opened to our view a held ot endeavor that 
lies ahead of us in our profession. We are grateful indeed 
for the days at the Infantry School and to the officers of 


Fort Benning who gave us so much more than military 


instruction. 





Demonstration by attack plane 


THE TRAINING OF THE PACK does not produce individual leaders. The true 
of military knowledge, which invites also an inv vestigation of political science, 


source 


geog- 
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rapby, history and ethnography, is to be found in special and military works and in 
the military periodicals. LIEUTENANT Coronet GRAHAM SETON HuTCHISON, 


British ARMY. 
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Let’s Put ’em Across 


By LizuTENANT CoLonet JoHn S. UpHAM 
Infantry (D.O.L. ) 


HEN the morale of the infantryman ceases to 
be of current interest victory will inevitably 
shun our arms. 

These pencilled lines were found on a fly-leaf of a well 
thumbed volume of Henderson’s Life of Stonewall Jack- 
son: 

The spirit of Stonewall Jackson still lurks in these 
pages we read; 

Still breathes of victorious conflict, 
warriors deed. 
Success and Stonewall, 

battle would roam 
Until an Infinite Wisdom reluctantly beckoned him 
home. 


alive with the 


like brothers, together in 


We cannot blame the anonymous author for this play 
of his emotions. Jackson and his men accomplished won- 
ders in the Civil War. Battle morale existed to the nth 
degree. Enduring great hardships and frequently out- 


nagahie red, “Old “Jack's” 5” 


generally Vv ic torious. 


infantrymen were nevertheless 


How often we read that the moral is to the physical as 
three to one. Just what does this mean? 

Briefly it indicates to the leader that the collective state 
of mind—-the hghting spirit of his troops—is of supreme 
importance in battle. 

Let us assume competent le idership, and put it another 
way: When a body of troops is composed of individuals 
who “know their stuff,” who possess military character 
in which are included moral and physical courage, bull- 
dog tenacity, and the will to win, it may be expected to 
accomplish- like Jackson’s troops—the seemingly 1m- 
possible. Military character and military knowle -dge, then, 
are the vital elements of battle morale. 

Possibly battle morale depends on peace time morale 
more than many of us suspect. A high peace time morale 
infers that the infantry soldier enjoys an hi ibitually happy 
frame of mind. Thus he takes to character development 
and his training in an intelligent, interested, and even 
eager manner. A low peace time mor ale, on the contrary, 
and lack of interest. 


measures should be taken immedi: ately. 


me 8 discontentment Corrective 

Notwithstanding recent developments in armament 
and transportation, most of us remain aware that the ulti- 
mate aim of Infantry leaders still is to put the rifle-and- 
bavonetman across fire swept battle zones—expending 
his last ounce of energy, 
manner. 


if need be—in the most efficient 
Again this stresses military character and mili- 
tary knowledge above all else. Therefore it is up to every 
Infantry commander, regardless of grade, to promote con- 
tentment among his suboodlinetes so that he may more 
easily develop diets characters and facilitate their training. 

What can the company commander, his lieutenants, 
and the noncommissioned officers do to produce an habitu- 
ally high peace time morale, upon which a high battle 


This article won Secong 
Prize in First Annual Infap. 
try Association Awards {o, 
Best Infantry Article. 


morale so vitally depends? In other words, w 
pany leaders do to promote contentment, de 


J 


acter, and facilitate tr aining? 

LEADERSHIP: All company officers and 
sioned officers are assumed to be worthy leader: 
are not, they should become so. Hence they 
concerned in this very vital trait. Too often they 
definite goal 1 in their efforts toward le adership 
sults of true le: adership permeate the entire milit 

A correct performance of duty depends prima oh upon 
the example set by the leader and the quality of ¢! e 
struction imparted 7 him. This means that each | 

himself, a worthy example of sol +e: 

and that he must “a thoroughly familiar with 
before he attempts to impart knowledge to his subor 
nates. 


must be, 


It is indeed a pitiful sight to witness an alleged 
instructor attempting to train his men, when he. | imself 
is poorly prepared. Faulty, half-baked instructio: 


gre at loss of pre stige. 


Subordinates are very quick 


ognize ignorance, 

Aw illing perform: ince of duty by subordinates depend 
upon the person: ality and attitude of the leader. Many 
us are not blessed by nature with inspiring personaliti 
therefore it is up to us to do what we can by way of cot 
pensation. This we can accomplish by our attitudes t 
ward life in general, and toward our subordinates in par 
ticular. We can, for example, adopt a cheerful, interested 
and kindly mien toward them. A loyal attitude toward 
our superiors, as well as our subordinates, will hel p great 
ly. Intelligent subordinates are not likely to follow wi 
ingly a gloomy or disloyal leader. 

Tt is surprising and often gratifying to witness the r 
sults of even a trifling bit of “good leadership. 


minor, but rather ty pice al peace time instances are cited 


Tw ) ver 


On one occ asion a (Company of infantry was on ove 
night outpost duty, in the wilds of Mindanao “The 
being no lieute nant present for duty, the capt: ain had I 
detailed for the night from another organization. | 
young lieutenant was unacquainted with the compat 
personnel. 

The captain had posted sev eral young soldiers as 5! 
sentries, overlooking a dark ravine. Although there 
no real danger, these recruits did not realize the fact 
suffered from the j jitters as the night wore on. 

After midnight the lieutenant visited the sentry pos 
and recognized the situation. Perhaps out of curiosity of 
to kill time, he sat down with the first sentry and talked 
things over in a rather man-to-man manner 
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he took occasion to express confidence in 
nd noncommissioned officers of the com- 
asked questions and appeared interested in 
iome folks and his general welfare. When 
imbered and expressed a bit of apprehension 
ssible dangers lurking in the darkness below, 
lescended the ravine to prove that nothing 


ct proved interesting. Accordingly the lieu- 
imilar action at the other posts. He thought 
re of his inspection, but its results were 
is attention by the captain upon his relief 
tn The latter was loud in his praise of his 
awl hil bealianes It was very evident that the sen- 
ad reacted most favorably, and in a manner to reach 
ears of their company comm ander. 
On a second occasion, a lieutenant was sent to a sum- 
training camp, presumably as an instructor. As it 
ned out, he was not needed for this duty and head- 
ters detailed him with the camp supply officer. His 
duties did not prove onerous. They consisted mostly in 
putting down a pencil check on a piece of paper whenever 
{ the fifteen or more soldier teamsters left the ad- 
s sub jing corral with a load of wood for a company kitchen. 
subord Dee r the first day the lieutenant performed this duty 
1 alleged MM ther perfunctorily. The teamsters seemed doped— -un- 
himself lling to move. Then it occurred to the officer, “Why 
neat have some fun out of this—make it interesting any- 
That afternoon he spoke to the corral "Ws who 
seed to line up his wagons in future in an orderly 
manner outside the corral entrance; also to furnish the 


Many 


onalities 


eutenant with a list of the names of his teamsters. 
On the following morning the officer had these names 
mly tucked away in his memory. Individual teamsters 
were called by name in a cheery and friendly manner, and 
SIN par- n their particular assignments. The results were sur- 
ntereste’ MMonsing. Indifference and reluctance disappeared almost at 
. Those same teamsters, on succeeding days, were 
Ip great hghting figuratively, at least —for the chance to be sent 
low wi aut with a load of wood. It is perhaps pertinent also, that 
the lieutenant’s tour of duty was extended an additional 
two weeks, at the request of the camp supply officer. 
DISC IPLINE:—Let us, for the purposes of this article, 


ne the term thus: 


e toward 


S the re 
"wo ver 
cited 

on ove! 
. Ther 
had or 

yn. The 


That unhesitating obedience to the immediate will 
of the leader, coupled with an habitual observance of 
existing orders and instructions; that intangible 
some thing that knits a military organization into a 
responsive team, capable of ready conse and of per- 


forming g its numerous missions in an effective man- 
ner. 


There was no sounder policy adopted for our armies 
during the World War than that the standard of disci- 
pine maintained at our national military academy would 

me the goal for all organizations. Doubtless many of us 

r inclined to believe this too high—even impossible. 
W hat of it? It remains a goal for us to shoot at. 


try posts 
riositt of 
1d talked 


Among Disci plit c, properly insti illed and administered, dev relops 


character. Our military academy—we often hear—is pri 
marily a school for character building. We have seen that 
character is a vital factor in putting the infantryman across 
the fire swept battle zones. How, therefore, can we do 
better than adopt the standards of the Academy as out 
goal? 

The question naturally arises: What are these stand 
ards? 

Without presuming to attempt an authoritative state 
ment, it is highly probable that an organization that 
makes an earnest effort to meet the definition of ee 
given above, will be employing the standards of out 
military ace idemy as its goal. 

Some individuals are bese to balk at any tightening 
up of discipline. But experience has shown that once in 
the swing of it, under good le ade ship, self. re spect and op 
portunities for happiness are incre ased. 

A word on the administration of discipline. This usu- 
ally means punishments. Nothing has a more direct 
bearing on company morale. 

Nenu Americ ans are not prone to object to punish 
ment when they realize that it is due them. They do 
object, and strenuously, when it appears excessive or when 
favoritism is shown. Driving methods, at times necessary 
perhaps, may bring results, but not those best results that 
indicate true le adership, and that engender company 
morale. 

A good policy has long been enunciated by our su- 
periors. Briefly it is this: “Strive always to administer the 
minimum necessary amount of impartial punishment.” 
Subordinates appreciate justice of this kind, and usually 
make the fact known by some such expression as this: 

“Captain Smith, oh yes, a fine officer who knows his stuff 
~a bit strict—but treats us all alike.” 

It is a difficult enough task for regular company officers 
and noncommissioned officers to raise standards of disci- 
pline. But when it comes to these standards among com- 
panies of our civilian components—the National Guard, 
for example there indeed, are company leaders faced 
with monumental tasks. Lifelong friendships and close 
business relationships complicate their efforts. Social bar- 
riers similar to those among professional troops are often 
inadvisable or impossible. 

But granting all this, the element of time is even more 
pertinent. The time devoted to disciplinary instruction 
must be limited practically to the armory training period. 
This comprises one and a half hours of instruction on one 
night a week for 48 weeks—the equivalent of only nine 
8 hour working days. Numerous other forms of training 
must be given in this period also; all intended to fit the 
soldier for outdoor field training during his brief summer 
encampment of fifteen days. It may well be assumed, 
therefore, that when our part-time companies display high 
standards of discipline, there will invariably be outstand- 
ing leadership among the personnel. 

TR AINING: We often hear that knowledge is power. 
This applies particularly to the Infantry sol ae. He ob- 
tains his knowledge during training periods: how to use 
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his developed strength and agility; how to use his weap- 
ons; how best to cross fire swept battle zones; and many 
other matters that give him the assurance so necessary for 
an Infantry advance. Knowing his power, he is proud and 
happy over the fact. This ts bound to increase morale. 

Exercise and athletics, target practice, the prescribed 
bayonet instruction courses, musketry and combat prac- 
tice over varied terrain, are outstanding examples of train- 
ing that promote company morale, always assuming in- 
telligent leadership that arouses and holds the soldier's 
interest. 

WEAPONS AND EQUIPMENT: Poor or obsolete 
weapons or equipment in the hands of the infantryman 
affect his morale adversely. He is entitled to feel that he 
is at least as well outfitted as any possible enemy. We are 
fortunate that higher military authority keeps alive to this 
fact, and does all in its power to outfit the soldier properly. 

This has not always been the case, however. Perhaps it 
would have been a different story if Custer and his men, 
at the Battle of the Little Big Horn greatly outnum- 
bered as they were — had been armed with repeating 
weapons as were the hostile Indians. The soldiers’ single 
shot weapons, many of which were found jammed after 
the fight, placed the troops at a great disadvantage. 

But regardless of the efforts of higher authority, our 
peace time training must often be conducted with obso- 
lete equipment. Almost invariably this is due to the 
necessity for strict economy within the military estab- 
lishment as a whole. We can help company morale by 
explaining that our mobilization plans provide for outfit- 
ting every man with the best there is in the world. 


HEALTH, PHYSIQUE, AND SANITATION: 
Only the outstanding soldier, possessed of unusual will 
power, can carry on and absorb instruction to proper ad- 

vantage, if in poor health, or even when suffering from a 
temporary ailment. 

Perhaps some of us treat sickness or ailments among our 
subordinates in a perfunctory manner. Let the medicos 
tend to it, we think. But we can do something about such 
conditions -— something constructive and well worth 
while. Why not attend sick call ourselves or visit our 
sick, whether in hospital, barracks or at home? Question 
them. Show an interest in early recoveries. Very seldom 
will the patient fail to appreciate a leadership gesture of 
this kind. Also, if we talk over our company cases with 
the attending medico, we may find that he becomes par- 
ticularly interested in them. He is human, like ourselves. 


It is needless to comment on the question of the phy- 
sique of the soldier. Nothing, however, is of more im- 
portance to the individual infantryman. From a fine phy- 
sique springs endurance. From a knowledge of his phy- 
sical powers the infantryman derives assurance, hence 
battle morale. Athletic training in peace time paves the 

way for this. 


Instruction in sanitation and a strict insistence on clean- 
liness on the premises cannot fail to improve the happi- 
ness of any command, hence its morale. 
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Se pt 
FOOD AND DRINK: How often we 

an army travels on its belly. We are fort 
powers- -that-be have been so successful in 
vide American soldiers with plenty of ¢ 
drink. Perhaps, however, it would be m. 
say that an army travels on a properly fill 
much food or the wrong kind of drink, tak 
affects the health adversely, produces us: 
dows, makes us dopey; hence instructio: 
morale is injured. 


One company commander stated that he 
practice to serve tasty and nourishing soup 
ning of many of his company meals, , ea du 
of the unnecessarily voracious oY 

Likewise improperly prepared food, a 
repetition of the same dishes affect inde’ ady 

It is evident why a good leader, regardless o' 
is greatly interested in the company mess. |i 
company commander, he learns all about it; visits it f; 
quently in person; listens to complaints; and part 
the various dishes. Some company command 
thought it sufficient merely to see that a re presentative 
spects at meals, but members of the company mess 
quick to appreciate a real interest on the part 
company commander himself. 

Noncommissioned officers can do their part also. They 
should be prompt to investigate and to take appropriat 
action when complaints of their subordinates are we! 
founded. This action may consist merely in reporting 
the matter to higher authority, but even this helps the 
morale of subordinates. 

As to the excessive drinking of alcoholic liqu lor, 
only does this irritating habit injure the morale of the 
individual, but it hurts the company as a whole. Other 
must do his work; for example, guard details come mor: 
frequently, or when not expected. A good leader may be 
able to apply preventative methods in such cases. If th 
sentiment of the squad, section, platoon or company can 
be raised against drunken absences from duty, the habi- 
ual offenders will not care to deliberately 
fellow soldiers. 

PAY AND ALLOWANCES: Uncle Sam cannot b 
lavish in the matter of pay and allowances, but his gener- 
osity probably exceeds that of other governments. We 
should carry on to the best of our hilcies with what we 
receive. Every man knows what ts coming to him. He 
should govern himself accordingly. If he fails to live 
within his income, morale suffers tremendously. Ther 
is constant worry over debts. 

Too often debts contracted by a subordinate ar 
lowed to drift. We feel that it is the man’s px et if 
fair—none of our business, unless the good name of th« 
company begins to suffer. But we overlook the big g point 
—the morale of the individual, and the consequent !ow 
ering of the morale of the company as a whole 

But what can company leaders do about it: 

Why not, as in drunkenness, try ,preventative mec 
cine? Impress upon subordinates that needless debt 
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the man himself, but the entire company. 
sonable thrift habits throughout the com- 


rey to prepare recovery budgets for those sub- 
ce are financially helpless. 

DATRIOTISM: The love of country and respect for 
ee che national flag, are very potent factors for 
acreas npany morale. They should be encouraged 


sible means. Nothing i is more likely to put 
nan across a fire swept zone than a spirit of 


Y) 


RELIGION: Every man is entitled to his own re- 
sous belief and worship. Any leader who scoffs at, or 
mene: @ religious attitude on the part of his sub- 
inates—ot ohn allows others to do so—is striking a 


blow at the company morale. The point is that 
th deity often engenders moral courage, hence 
entually a high battle morale. Opportunities to attend 
gious We orship, therefore, should be afforded whenever 
sssible. Stonewall Jackson was very mindful of this 
‘ct and attended worship with his men on many oc- 


“CRE ATURE COMFORTS: The soldier is able and 

willing to endure hardships when necessary but he sees 

rood reason why, in daily life, he must be a Spartan. 

. American, he feels entitled to many of the peace 

me comforts of his civilian associates. If he does have 

morale suffers. Trained company leaders, there- 

fore keep a watchful eye on a reasonable degree of com- 

‘ort for their men, whether in barracks, armories or camps. 

In addition, they are careful to see that the comfort of 
thar subordinates 1s attended to before their own. 

RECREATION: The effect on morale of recreation, 
ealthful to mind and body, is thoroughly appreciated by 

every trained leader. 

Strictly military training, unduly prolonged, soon palls. 
A willing and eagerly receptive frame of mind disap- 
pears: hence company leaders should be ever alert to pro- 

vide ge: such as reading rooms, gymnasium equip- 
ment, dance floors, swimming pools and the like. If 
sesalicall facilities are not immediately available to 

ubordinates, doubtful outside attractions are very likely 
to draw otherwise upstanding soldiers into their meshes. 
Desertion often results. When this offense occurs a dili- 
gent effort should be made to determine the cause with 
view to preventing other desertions. 
Re asonable leaves and furloughs are beneficial. Thev 
would be granted within the prescribed allowance when- 
ever practicable. Many of us are familiar with the leave 
reas maintained for American troops in the A.E.F. The 


Commander-in-Chief was fully aware of their effect on 
morale. 


DOMESTIC TRANQUILITY: The normal officer or 
vldier cannot enjoy a high morale if harassed by domestic 
troubles. Such worries, unfortunately, are often of a very 


pavate nature. Frequently a leader feels that he must 
vat unt! the subordinate brings the matter to his atten- 
ton, This may be too late. A trained company leader 
theretore 


ncourages his men to confide in him as soon 
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as possible. A Chaplain’s services are frequently useful 
in situations of this kind. 

The following are examples of domestic troubles chat, 
unless corrected early, 


will eventually 
morale: 


injure company 
Serious illness within a family. 
Marital incompatability. 
“Woman” complications. 
The needless spre: ading of idle gossip or scandal. 
Extrav agance and inde sbesdintes within a family. 

In listening to the troubles of a subordinate the leadet 
must invaribly assure him that his confidence will be re- 
spected. To do otherwise would be ruinous to company 
morale. 

It ts hoped that the foregoing discussion pertaining to a 
at least, to 
realize their peace time importance. Of those mentioned, 


dozen morale factors will cause some of us, 


le adership 1 is undoubtedly the most important. In fact 
all of the succeeding factors might well have been enu- 
merated and discussed as artery Ae headings to that of 
leadership, for a conscientious attention to all of them is 
the sign of a true leader. It is by this means that he will 
have his men with him and for him in times of stress. To 
a military man there is no greater reward than the action 
of loyal subordinates, re sponsive to the dictates of sound 


le: ade ership. 


CONCLUSIONS 


Infantry company leaders should seek success in 
= primarily by means of a high battle morale among 
men. 

. The most vital elements of battle morale are mili- 
tary ak wracter and military knowledge, the result of sound 
military training. 

3. Company peacetime morale is the foundation of 
battle morale. This means a contended command, the 
individual members of which enjoy habitually an attitude 
of mind that will readily permit them to absorb military 
character development and military knowledge in all their 
branches. 

4. No single activity (drills, ceremonies, marksman- 
ship, athletics, recreation, etc.) should be stressed at the 
expense of other activities. 
balanced manner. 


All should be treated ina well 


The essentials of a high peace time company morale 
icuaneamaiit military character and sound military 
knowledge) are the results of true leadership exercised by 
_ dye 4 officers and non-commissioned officers. 

True le: adershrp consists not only in the ability to 
ar subordinates physically, but in the successful : 
complishment of all those continuing company duties a at 
promote a high company morale. Twelve of these duties 
are discussed in this article. 

7. No peace time appointment or promotion should be 
made within a company until the candidate is thoroughly 
conversant with the theory and practice of company 
morale development. Without this knowledge efforts at 
leadership lack a definite goal and are often misdirected. 

















The .45 Automatic Pistol 


By Mayor Harry R. Prerct 
Be ey 


N many w ays the 45 Colt automatic pistol is a much 
abused we: apon. It is claimed by some that it 1s in- 
accurate, by others, that it is not dependable on ac- 

count of the possibility of jams. In one respect, however, 
no criticism is ever heard. All will admit that it has a 
powerful wallop. 

While no bald statement will be made herein that the 
.45 automatic is the best weapon made, it is the belief of 
the writer, after years of shooting, experimentation and 
study, that it is not far from the top and well deserving of 
its place as official side arm of the Army, Navy al 
Marine Corps. 

In this article, the usefulness of this we: apon is con- 
sidered, not as a target gun, alone, nor primarily as a 
military arm, but as an < around, general utility weapon 
for all killing purposes. For we must re “member that a 
hrearm is, dex all, a lethal instrument, one designed to 
kill some living thing. 

That the .45 has certain disadvantages will be admitted 
but it is claimed that most of these can be overcome or 
eliminated by proper knowledge and understanding. It 
is the intention, in this article, to explain how some of 
these may be corrected. 

Let us discuss certain inherent characteristics of hand 
guns with the particular object in view of determining 
how the 45 stacks up. 

ACCURACY—Let us suppose that we desire a gun 
for target practice alone. We would, most of us, choose 
one of .22 caliber. It is by far the most accurate and most 
easily fired of all hand weapons, This caliber does not, 
however, answer the requirements of a lethal weapon. 
As we go up the list of calibers we find some that make 
good pocket guns but with poor accuracy and limited 
range and accuracy. These limitations decrease, in gen- 
eral, as the calibers increase. We finally arrive at the .38 
which is generally conceded to be the smallest allowable 
for real killing use. 

Of these larger calibers we find, today, only two popu- 
lar sizes. The 38 1 in revolver and automatic and the .45 
also in both varieties. Once in a while we see a .38/40, 
a .44 or a .44/40 but these guns, all excellent, are not as 
favored as they used to be before the War, principally on 
account of the lack of availability of ammunition for 
them. 

If we consider supreme accuracy alone, there is no 
doubt but that the .38 revolver tops them all. From a 
machine rest it will make a smaller group every time. The 
revolver has a mechanical advantage with its fixed barrel 
that never can be attained in a weapon with a movable 
barrel, all other things being equal. The actual difference, 
in inches, is really slight, at hand-gun ranges, but it is 
something that makes a popular appeal, particularly to 
target shooters. 


“It is a waste of time to debate 
about what kind of firearm 
is safer in the hands of the 
kind of person who will pul] 
a trigger without knowing 
whether or not the gun is 


loaded.” 


One of the crack shots of the Los Angeles Police Pig 
team is quoted as saying that the .38 revolver is 
a 10°/ better score Wg the .45 automatic. Wit 
mark in mind, a comparison was made from record 


scores fired at the Los Angeles Police Pistol range | 


YOOGd for 


his re 


DY ft 
same men over the National Match Course using thy 


pet .38 revolvers and the .45 automatic. These results a: 
shown below: 


T 
38 45 Auto. oss Using 
Shooter Score Score Differenc: 45 Aut 
1 280 248 32 11 plus 
2 275 244 31 11 plus 
3 268 241 27 10 pl 
4 273 240 33 12 ph 
5 266 236 30 11 plus 
6 270 236 34 12 plus 
7 271 234 37 13 plus 
8 270 232 38 14 plus 
9 266 216 50 18 pl 
10 259 196 63 22 plu 
Totals 2,698 2,323 
Average 270 232 38 14 pl 


As can be seen, there is an appreciable difference 
target practice it will be admitted but, on the target used 
an “enlargement of the group by an inch at 25 yards 
would account for it. Why worry about an inch wh 
the average man’s personal error at that range 1s 
inches, at Best? 


On the other hand, there are other considerations 
fecting the usefulness of a gun, than machine rest scores 
or even target practice scores. The hang and feel 
important, particularly as they affect getting into action 
in a hurry. Target practice does not take that into cot 
sideration. The ease of loading, the speed of fire and 
facility with which a gun may be carried all affect t 
final analysi sis. 


While one target proves nothing it may be conside 7 
corroborative testimony and for Pha purpose, one recent! 
fired, is shown. This indicates ten shots, fired consecu- 
tively from a regular Ordnance issue pistol with an Iss 
barrel at 25, yards, outdoors. The only difference betwee 
this pistol and the average one issued to troops 1s te 
amount of care put into the sight adjustment an d trigg 
pull, something that can be > atl to most weapons of this 
type. 
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chis ection, let me say a few words about trigger will have their centers of impact in the same place with 

|. The average revolver, “when prepared for target the same gun. For this reason it is hard for one person 
= a ‘a good, sweet pull of 314 to 5 pounds. "A to fix the sights for another. 

she pull may be dangerous in the hands of a novice but In order to determine whether or not the sights are 

"1 of great value to the expert in making a good score. correctly set, fire a group of ten shots at a well defined 


5 weet pull is an absolute necessity in any gun. In these 


elements lie the greatest disadvantage of the .45 as 


«yed-—disadvantages that can be almost entirely over- 
cactically all of the criticism of the .45 as regards ac- 


due to this trigger pull, either a heavy one—in 
as heavy as ten or twelve pounds 


racy 1S 
ne cast or a rough 
[riggers are usually issued heavy in the interests “of 
When buying a gun, however, or in picking one 

for target work, it is wsually quite simple to pick one 


c that has the desired weight and feel. If not, a good 
nachinist or gunsmith can easily fix it to suit. It is gen- 


‘h a question of hand working the hammer notch to 
proper smoothness or in changing the angle of this 


rch. This is a delicate operation that requires ex- 


serience and 1s not recommended for the average person 
attempt. It 1s not, however, an expensive job and is 


well worth the money it costs in satisfaction obtained. 


With the .45, a light pull is not necessarily desired. 
xperience has hee that a moderately he: avy pull will 

nng in better scores for the average than a very light 
Sy moderately heavy I mean in the neighborhood 

i6 peters The pull may be safely made as light as 4 


0 a pounds if desired. Below that will generally cause 


e slide to follow through upon firing. 


Sight adjustment ts always i important. Most guns are 
c sighted correctly, strange as it may seem. This ts 
utly due to lack of targeting in manufacture and partly 
the individual characteristics of the person using the 
So much depends upon how a pistol is held and 
pon how one looks over the sights. While it is true that 


iere 1s a Correct way to do both it is rare that two persons 


Target fired April 15, 1933 
4:00 P.M. light gusty wind 
45 Automatic-5" barrel 


5" Bulls aye e 
Average error - 92" 
Score on 5” bull 100 
Score on 3" bull 98 
Called ‘we: 
Lett —~ Called 
t 
10 1 7 2 Ri gh 
i < . 5 
r 
9 Called 
4 Right 
6 8 
Called 
Low 





It is 
assumed that the shooter h as been properly instructed in 
the proper way to aim. If the center of the group is neat 


bull’s eye and determine the center of the group. 


the center of the bull’s eye, the gun ts properly sighted. 
If, on the other hand, this center of wa 1s hig gh, file 
off the rear sight or, the front sight. e should 
be taken not to file too much. A fine, 


be used and a little taken off at a time interspersed with 


if low, 
0 file should 
other group firings to dete rmine re ‘sults. The rear sight 
and may be moved to the 


right or left to take care and correct for deflection varia 


1S dovetailed into the slide 


tions. If the group as determined is to the right, take 
small copper hammer and knock the sight slightly to > 
left. If the group 1s to the left, the reverse 1s true. 

If the owner of a pistol is not a good enough shot to 
make a g 
weapon a test for accuracy. 


satisfactory have a good shot give the 


If the « 


are two Ww ays in which fairly good 


roup, 
gun ts all right there 
groups may be made 
without w aiting to develop | into a better shot. One 
use an arm rest while firing, being careful not to let the 
pistol, itself, touch the rest; at the same time, keeping 
the sights as far away from the eye as possible. 

Anstiees way, 


is to 


and one that generally works out better, 
is to call the shots and to disregard all those that are not 
called ‘ ‘good.”” In the target shown it will be noted that 
four out of the ten shots were called right, left or low, or 
in other words, not “ When a shot is called “‘not 
it is generally dificule to tell how much off it ts. 
Ordinarily, it is worse than we think it. In this group, had 


these four shots been disregarded, a fine six shot group 


good.” 
good” 


would have resulted from which the center of impact 
could e asily have been determined. 

Blackening the sights is quite essential in target prac 
tice although not practicable for service use. The sun, 
shining on the sights from the side, will have a tendency 
to duow the group in the op posite direction. As great a 
difference as 4 inches has been noted at 25 yards due to 
this cause alone. The method of blackening 
sights is by a flame carrying a heavy black smoke. The 
best apparatus for this purpose 1s the acetyline lamp 


using carbide for fuel. 


favorite 


Some people carry a lump of 
camphor i in their shooting kit. In emergency, a match, a 
A specially 
prepared paint is sometimes employed with the added 
advantage that it will not rub off. Any method that will 
prevent ‘glare i is satisfactory. 

It is am the case with World War 
the sights are narrow and hard to see. 


Cc andle ora cigar lighter answers the purpose. 


automatics that 
Sometimes the reat 
sight notch is so shallow that it is impossible to sight the 
gun properly. The rear sight notch can be deepened by 
the judicious use of a thin file. Broader sights can be sub 
stituted for the narrow ones if desired. For general use it 
is believed that the broader sights are to be preferred. 
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Most automatics can be improved by the purchase of that insure against accidental discharge 
a match barrel from the Colt factory. While the issue ity. They may be out of order. If this 
barrel may be every bit as good, the chances are that a owner of an automatic should know it 
match barrel will be better and worth the cost. If this is difficulty. It is very simple to test these 
done, a barrel bushing should be purchased at the same should be done frequently. The metho 


a rrecr + 


time and fitted to the barrel at the factory. follows. 

There is one other little point in shooting which, al- 1st—Disconnector. This is the little ga it pre 
though 1 it does not affect the grouping of shots, may seri- vents es operation. Cock the gun ded 
ously affect the score, especially if targets of different sizes course). Press against the muzzle and pus slide 


are fired at at different times. We “might call this the — the rear a short distance, about a quarter of h. Pul 
problem of the point of aim. If one is in the habit of the trigger. If the hammer falls, the discon: 
alw fay shooting at the same size target at the same range, ably worn and needs replacement. It may that thé 
the correct point of aim is, of course, at six o'clock, and fault is caused by the hammer notch having been filed ; 
the center of group should be in the center of the bull. some time or other rather than in the discon: tor but 
The difficulty arises when we become accustomed to shoot- the hammer is to blame, the safety lock test or the 
ing under those conditions and suddenly shift to a two safety test will probably fail, one or the other or both 
inch bull. Unless we think to take a lower point of aim, 2nd—Safety lock. Cock the hammer and pla 
our group will probably be high. Ina general utility gun safety lock at safe. Pull the trigger. If the hammer { 
we should have a sight setting that, with the natural aim, there is something the matter with the safety lock 
will be right in the majority of cases. It is very embaras- noted above, with the hammer. 

sing to have a gun sighted for a 6 o'clock aim at a 5 inch 3rd—Grip safety. Cock the hammer. Pull the trigg: 
bull and be called upon to hit a small target such as a without touching ‘the grip safety. The Sd shoul 
match box. After four or five clean misses, we may re-_ not fall. The grip safety may be worn where it he , 
member to aim a little low. In the meantime, we have against the sear spring or the sear spring may be broke 
jeopardized our reputation, if we ever had any. For such If, on pushing in the grip safety, it springs back to 
all around shooting at large and small targets, it is believed — mal position when the pressure is released, the troub 
better to sight the gun to shoot about one inch above the may be, as in 1 and 2, due to improper filing of the ham 
point of aim. This insures correct shooting for small mer notch. Some people do this little thing to give 
targets and the larger ones are nearly as easy to hit. For lighter trigger without knowing how far they can a 
game shooting alone it would be preferable to have a safety. 


sight setting to hit where aimed, but the one inch rise in SHOCKING POWER OR STOPPING POWER 


25 yards will not make a great deal of difference. If we look up our ballistic tables we find something 
Many people who claim they cannot shoot a hand gun this: 

fail to realize the limitations of this class of weapon. They Bullet Muzzle Muzzk 

expect the impossible. They fail to realize that the person ilies — \ ey se 

has never been born who can hit exactly where he wants 3g 5 ¢ W’ Spl. 6” barrel ... 158 oo |0OCss 

to every time. A target for a hand-gun is never a point 38/44 632" barrel -wcscesseeeoon 158 1,125 444 u 


38 Super-auto. 5” barrel .... 130 1,190 408 
but an area. The ability of a marksman is not to see how Bon teed 78/) 353 


many bullets he can put through the same hole, but 45 Automatic 5” barrel ........ 200 910 368 19 
rather to see how small a group he can make. The size 230 810 335 = 
of this group is appreciable even with really good shots. Off-hand we would pick the 38/44 as the cartridge th 
For the benefit of those who are unfamiliar with what can would give us the greatest stopping power both at thg 
be expected from this type of shooting 1 it might be said muzzle and at 100 yards. But in reality, we would 
that, at 25 yards, a twelve inch group is good for a novice, overlooking a very important factor—the area of cros 
a six inch group is good for an average good shot and a section of the bullet or the area over which the energ 
four inch group will always rank high in any match. is distributed upon impact. A smaller bullet usually give 
SAFET Y—Many people contend that the automatic greater penetration, an important element where braut 
weapons, in general, are not safe. It is rather a waste of shots are desired, but the larger bullets have greater shoc 
time to debate about what kind of firearm is safer in the even if of less actual power. Since it is the shock that kill 
hands of the kind of person who will pull a trigger with- as often, or more often, than actual penetration, we wis 
out knowing whether or not the gun is loaded. to amplify the energy by a formula for stopping powe". ! 
The .45 automatic in good condition in the hands of a is difficult to manufacture any accurate ad. for thi 
person qualified to use a pistol is as safe or safer than a _ purpose since there are other things to consider, the prin 
revolver. The grip safety furnishes an additional safe- cipal one being the shape of the bullet. A flat nose 
guard against accidental discharge not furnished on the _ let will have a greater stopping power than a sharp 
average revolver. But, as an empty fire extinguisher is one of the same weight and impelled with the s 
worsé than no fire extinguisher at all, since it furnishes power. To all intents and purposes, however, 1! we ™ 
false security, so may the very features on the automatic _ tiply the energy by the area of cross section of the dul 
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, relative number which will do for pur- 
ison. The following table gives the stop- 
lculated in this manner for energies at the 


vards: 

Bullet Stopping Stopping Loss in 

Weight Power Power 100 Yds. 
Grs. Muzzle 100 Yds. of Range 
158 50 42 16% 
130 46 34 28% 
255 56 43 21% 
200 58 50 14% 
230 (issue) 53 47 11% 


tter of interest to note that the lighter the 


reater the loss in energy and stopping power 


no fic 


DEI D ) Speed of fire is a difficult problem to analyze. 


much depe nds upon the individual. Ed McGivern, in 


articles, shows how he can take most any kind of a 


and ripple off five shots in a second or less and, at the 
ame time, hit something. The average person would 
e difficulty in firing his shots that fast with a machine 


to sav n othing ons hitting any thing he wanted to. 
see some of our expert revolver shots knock out almost 


dect scores at twenty-five yards in ten seconds is an 
education in trigger-hammer manipulation. These feats 


great deal of practice. 
use the automatic fast and hit something besides the 
dscape also takes practice, but it is believed that a 
sonable amount of speed can be attained more easily 


ith the automatic with its mechanical cocking than with 


1 
volver. 


principe al advantage of the automatic comes, in mv 
on, not 1n fring fi five shots fast, but 1 in firing a greater 


mber of shots fast or faster than a man equipped with 
revolver can do. For instance, this gun has been fired 
fast as 21 shots in five seconds. Five or six shots can be 
ired quite rapidly with a revolver, but no one has yet 


{ 


vised a means of reloading with any speed comparable 


that of the automatic. In battle this 1S of great ad- 


RANGE Referring again to our ballistic cables, 
find the 38/44 well in the lead i range. This ts 
pale 4 advantage. In truth, teeccees it is believed 
that its usefulness ends there. As far as a hand gun 1s 
concerned the question of long range use Is a doubtful 
one. Any hand gun, unless equipped with a stock for use 
like a rifle, is primarily a short range weapon, 50 to 75 

yards being generally considered the limit of practical 
firing. That the modern gun, of whatever caliber, will 
shoot accurately up to 200 yards and more is well known, 
but the dispersion in hol ling Is sO gre at as to make such 
actual use exceptional. 

The ‘45 autom atic shoots very well with normal sights 
up to 7 cy ards. F rom 75 to 100 vards a slight elev ation 15s 
necueenty but can be accomplished by aiming high. Be 
yond 100 yards, the elevation necessary to hit is increased 
to such an extent and to it is added such a deviation to the 
left due to drift that accurate work is quite dificult. We 
may say, then, that 100 yards is the maximum effective 
range for this weapon. For really long range shooting it ts 
necessary to have a gun with adjust able sights. 

DEPENDABILITY—U nder this heading we find the 
greatest argument against the automatic. The claims are 
that the automatic is apt to yam. It is true that | have 
seen four guns out of 24 jam on each run in a match 
where that number of targets were used, but will add that 
gg per cent of guns that so jam can be corrected within a 
few seconds. People shooting an automatic will insist 
upon continuing to use a magazine that is bent or has 
split. A bent or split magazine will jam nearly every 
time, whereas a gun in good condition using a magazine, 
also in good condition, will practically never jam. The 
only case | have ever known where a .45 automatic 
jammed not due to a poor magazine was due to a split 

cartridge case. Magazines should be i inspected frequently 
and ammunition should be looked over for de fective cases 


prior to loading. This is merely common sense. 


UNFORTUNATELY, WE CANNOT DISCARD within a few years an instrument which is as 
old as mankind. No more could we completely discard the horse in favor of the 
automobile, nor the scythe in favor of the harvester, nor the pen in favor of the type- 
writer, nor the local store in favor of the mail order house, nor the policeman in 
favor of local agreements to behave, nor the constabulary of the state in favor of an 
honor system among drivers of vehicles, nor the local militia in favor of arbitration 
between angry minorities of our people, nor armies and armament in favor of inter- 
national councils and courts, all in any short period of time. Each will go along with 
the other until our human efforts gradually supplant one with the other in so far as 
practical limits will permit. If the new instrument fails, we shall temporarily, of 
necessity, turn back to the older one in spite of our desires and ideals, but we shall 


not, on this account, abandon the ideal._— 


Coronet CHarces G. METTLER. 
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S the heading implies, this is to be a page or two 
devoted to relaxation. The brow furrowed by 
concentration on articles designed to enhance the 

reader's professional proficiency may here return to its 
pristine smoothness. Nothing that appears under this 
head is anything to lose sleep over. These pages are to 
serve as a sort of safety valve for the Editor. Editors of 
professional publications, whether they admit it or not, 
frequently get fed up with manuscripts which have for 
their subject the education or edification of their sometime 
readers. Some suffer in silence, but we have reserved a 
couple of pages in which to blow off steam. If you are 
altogether serious, please shift lightly over these pages of 
casual comment and seek military knowledge in the ex- 
cellent articles that have met with our editorial approval. 
Those who read between the lines may discover here the 
germ of a serious thought now and then but it will be our 
earnest endeavor to serve any ideas with which we may 
become afflicted in such a manner as to render them 
practically harmless. 

As to the general character of our “Off the Record’”’ 
remarks we have no fixed formula. We may tackle any- 
thing from a sonnet to a sermon (although we have never 
written either) but mostly we should like to devote this 
space to good stories on good Infantrymen. Since there 
are some four thousand such in the Regular Army and 
some fifty thousand more or less in the National Guard 
and Organized Reserve, there should be no lack of ma- 
terial and some of it may trickle into our sanctum when 
the idea gets abroad. We invite contributions. In this 
connection, however, we wish to caution up-and-coming 
young Public Relations Officers that this department 
is definitely closed to items designed merely to glorify the 
Old Man or the Umpty-Umpty Infantry. It may well 
become the medium of tnoffensive publicity of a sort but 
the “good story” features must transcend the propaganda. 
On the other hand we don’t want any thing on anybody 
that will embarrass or offend. On this point let the guide 
be “Abandon grudges all ye who enter here.” We have no 
intention of permitting even a shavetail to be transfixed 
on the barb of a lampoon to say nothing of a colonel. 

4% 7 7 
Ringer 

Speaking of stories on good Infantry men, there was one 
current hereabouts last fall that is not unworthy as a 
lead off yarn for this new department. 

One of the delightful and unique features of the War 
College course is the noon hour soft ball league. It not 
only affords such old time stars as Home Run Omar 
Bradley and Wop Sadtler a chance to show the world 
that the years have not slowed them down—amuch, but 
it serves to assure the sand lot duds of yesteryear that they 
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made no mistake when they decided to fol: 1¢ pro- 
fession of Napoleon Bonaparte rather than No. 
poleon Lajote. . 

True, for the first month or so, the halls of : 


highest institution of learning look like the co: _ 

veteran's hospital, but once the charleyhorses ironed 

out and the sprained fingers get well, all havea sw: vell time. 
Let it not be thought, however, that these hi 1 priests 


of Mars take their baseball lightly. When a critical , 
is on, the atmosphere i is that of a World Series — 
This was the setting on the day we speak of, and Major 
LeRoy H. (Wop) Watson, captain of the redoubtable 


Crimson team, was out to win. 


game 


There was even a mixed gallery on hand, she pherded 
by Major R. K. Sutherland, the well known Army golf 
wizard. The aging Bambinos on the field assumed that 
the spectators had come to see a fast game of baseball 
Subsequent events justify a suspicion that they had ul- 
terior motives, but, anyhow, they were there. 

As the game was about to start Major Sutherland intro- 
duced one of the guests as his brother-in-law to Major 
Watson and pointedly remarked that said brother-in-law 
would like to get a little exercise by playing on the Crim- 
son team. Mayor Watson could hardly do otherwise than 
accede, with as much graciousness as he could summon 
on the spur of the moment, to such a seemingly reasona- 
ble request. The Crimson second baseman w asn’t so hot 
anyway. Maybe the stranger could stop the easy ones 
and wangle a base on balls when he came to bat. It was 
an important game, however, and Major Watson gave 
his something-less-than-welcome recruit plenty of instruc- 
tion as to how to play his position. 

For an inning or so nothing much happened. The re- 
cruit seemed to handle himself rather well and Major 
Watson at short was favorably located to tip him off our 
shifting over for a left- handed batter and that sort o 
thing. Then, the heavy hitting Tan aggregation began to 
get next to the Crimson pitchers and a barrage of line 
drives and hot grounders descended upon the infield. 

The recruit went into action. He was all over the lot 
stopping everything and nailing the Tan runners at first 
with swift throws from any position that made “Captain 
Watson and his teammates gasp. Then the Crimson 
team went to bat and the recruit knocked the squash 
sphere into the Potomac. 

Major Watson lit a cigarette and strolled nonchalant 
over to Golfer Sutherland. “I didn’t quite « -atch your 
brother-in-law’s name,”’ he remarked. 


“Harris,” grinned Dick. “We call him Bucky. Dut 
ing the season he manages the Boston Red Sox.” 
“Bucky Harris!” groaned Watson. “And I have be 
telling him how to play second base!” E.F.H 
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ARGEN] NA—E! Caballo—June, 1934. 


Th Argentine Army Remount Service began publi- 


son of a new periodical devoted to the horse, horse- 
eeding and related subjects. The first number of this 
reresting magazine, released under the auspices of the 


\fnistry of War, contains 28 pages of highly informative 
yerial, profusely illustrated, which should prove of 
terest NO t only to cavalrymen and devotees of the horse 

gener: |. but to horse-breeders and more particularly to 
crinarians. Distribution is free. 


\EXICO—Revista del Ejercito y de la Marina—Febru- 


arv, 1934. 
A iy ORIENTATION OF THE ForeIGN Poticy oF 
Mexico. By Lic. Fernando Lera, ex-E.E. and M.P. 
The recent revolutions have wrought momentous 
hanges in the internal life of Mexico and inevitably af- 
‘ected Mexican international relations as well. The au- 
chor notes in this article, first in a series on foreign affairs 
5 published by the 1 important Mexican daily, El Nacional, 
ut for the first time in her history Mexico has a chan- 
«v which inspires and directs a foreign policy based ex- 
dusively upon national interests and upon the new ten- 
fency of nations to seek the achievement of just aspira- 
ys in the international field by means of open di- 
lomacy in which the interdependence of common inter- 
sts imposes upon all nations a policy of mutual under- 
wanding, sincere cooperation and close economic collabo- 
tion. 
Referring to the Pan-American Congress, which met 
¢ Meiaeiadeats in December, 1833, the cashee notes with 
atisfaction the important part played by Mexico, and the 
«rong cohesion manifested by the American republics 
which heretofore had not had particular success in the 
discussion of international affairs. The author attributes 
me success of the Mexican delegation at Monte video to 
fact that the Mexican State Department has, for the 
hrst time in its history, become an effectively and ef- 
hoently functioning organization for the conduct of 
foreign affairs. He credits Sr. Puig Casauranc, Secretary 
of Foreign Affairs and formerly Mexican Ambassador 
tw the United States, with effecting reforms whose far- 


reaching i importance in the life of Mexico cannot be over- 
estimated. 


SOME OBSERVATIONS ON Our Miuitary PREPARED- 
Ness. By Captain Luis Vinalo Carsi, Artillery— 
March, 1934. 

Ascribing the social and economic ills which plague the 

world to an universal apprehension of impending war, 
the author seeks to determine the probable effects of 


World conditions upon the smaller nations which devote 
their attention to internal problems, and which do not 
seek to acquire new markets for their products. He points 
out the well-known fact that during the world war 
small nations were practically compelled to become par 
tisans of the one or the other group or belligerent powers. 
To show what might befall Mexico in an hypothetical 
conflict between Japan and the United States, the author 
quotes Frederick A. Oliphant, Secretary General of the 
“International Society of the Americas,” to the effect, 
that the Japanese navy and troop ships would silently 
cross the Pacific and establish a base of operation against 
the United States on the undefended coast of Lower Cali 
fornia. “Only with the help of American troops fighting 
on Mexican soil would Mexico be able to repel the in 
vader. Should, however, Mexico unaided offer resistance, 
Japan would resort to drastic measures, and Mexico would 
forfeit the possibility of favors in the future. If, on the 
other hand, Mexico were not to offer resistance, Japan 
might offer her certain concessions, but in that event the 
United States would be compelled to disregard inter- 
national frontiers to defend its national interests. The 
United States would be justified in holding Mexico ac 
countable for any damage that might scoule from Mext- 
co's complacent attitude.” 


The author, in acknowledging the possibility of a situ 
ation such as Oliphant pictures, proceeds to examine the 
means at Mexico's disposal to meet the apprehended con 
tingency. The Mexican infantry, he states, is armed with 
dhane or four different types and calibers of rifles and 
machine guns. This condition, he rightly concludes, is 
bound to entail grave consequences. Notwithstanding the 
scarcity of water in northern portions of Mexico, dhe au 
thor advoc ates the adoption of the water- cooled mi ichine 
gun because of its greater capacity for sustained fire. Ex 
perience shows, he states, that the air-cooled machine gun 
becomes so over-heated in a short space of time that it 
cannot be fired again until it is cooled off sufficiently by 
artificial means. The author adds that as long as troops 
carry enough drinking water, there should always be an 
ample supply of water for the machine gun. Once the 
supply of drinking water is exhausted, nothing can save 
the army from a catastrophe. 

The Mexican Army, the author notes, has no guns 
capable of high angle fire. The procurement of mortars 
for the artillery, he states, is imperative. Similarly hand 
and rifle grenades must be added to the infantry arma- 
ment. The infantry also needs a satisfactory accompany- 
ing gun. Armored cars and tanks, the author observes, 
under conditions existing in Mexico would at best have 
but experimental value. 
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FRANCE—La Revue d’Infanterie—February, 1934. 


THouGHTs ON AntI-TANK Derense. By Lieutenant 
Colonel Henry Martin. 

The defence of a center of resistance, the author writes, 

is based upon the barrage of automatic weapons of small 

caliber. Against tanks this system of defence is, in the 
author's opinion, inadequate. Assuming a situation 1n 
which the opposing forces are intrenched in positions 
about 100-500 meters apart, the author visualizes a day- 
break attack preceded by a line of fast tanks, about 20 for 
each battalion front of 1,000 meters. Travelling at a rate 
of speed 16 km. per hour, these tanks would require 
but two minutes to cover the space of 500 meters, or less 
than 30 seconds to cross the space of 100 meters between 
the opposing trenches. The battalion not armed with anti- 
tank guns might succeed in putting out of action some of 
the tanks while they cross No-Man’s land where it is 
widest, but on the whole, their efforts would prove in- 
effective. 

The author observes that we might select our defensive 
positions so that they would be protected by natural ob- 
stacles in path of hostile tanks, such as dense woods, vil- 
lages, bluffs, rivers or lakes. Of these, the author states, 
woods are the best, but he warns that care must be ex- 
ercised to prevent the infiltration of enemy infantry. He 
cites the role of the woods near Cambrai in the battle of 
November, 1917, as a classic example. Villages and bluffs 
must likewise be defended against the ubiquitous infan- 
tryman. Water courses are serious obstacles to tanks. Al- 
though amphibian tanks might negotiate such obstacles, 
their armor plate is generally so light as to render them 
quite vulnerable to infantry fire. Again, he warns, the 
doughboy must be watched, for he alone is capable of 
overcoming any obstacle. 

Artificial obstacles, such as mines, the author states, 
might serve a useful purpose in connection with per- 
manent and semi-permanent fortifications. However, un- 
less such mines are buried at some depth, the risk will 
exist that they might explode prematurely, perhaps as the 
result of the action of hostile artillery. On the other hand, 
a mine field adequately protected against premature ex- 
plosion, yet provided with a system of effective control, 
would necessitate measures sufficiently elaborate to be in- 
compatible with the normal flux of battle. 

In the author's opinion, natural obstacles as a means of 
anti-tank defence are at best an expedient, while anti-tank 
weapons will render the main line of resistance indepen- 
ent of obstacles. In order to stop an assault wave of infan- 
trymen, the author believes, the defence would require 
20 automatic weapons to each 1,000 meters front. If we 
assume that if in the short space of time required by the 
tank to cross No-Man’s land the anti-tank gun can put 
out of action two tanks, then it will be necessary, the 
author states, to provide at least ten anti-tank guns for 
every 100 meters front, in order to combat effectively a 
line of tanks attacking at intervals of 50 meters. How- 
ever, the author adds, units protected by natural obstacles 


need not be equipped with such weapons, hence he con- 
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cludes, anti-tank guns must be organized in 
units available tor attachment to vor aaa as 
that arises. A divisional anti-tank gun con 
be equally valuable in that it would enabl. 
commander to reénforce his regiments pa 

The author believes that regimental a 
should be capable of going into action sey 
out of action with equal dispatch. The diy 
tank gun battery might well be tractor-dray, 
country travel which would enable it to gc 
wherever needed. : 

meh dak 
—_——Revue Militaire Francaise—Apeil 
Wuat We SHoutp Know Asout TH: 
Army. By Lieutenant Colonel Delmas. 

After acquainting the reader with the historic, ethno. 
graphic, geographic, economic and political background 
the author renders a concise account of the strength 
composition and equipment of the army of Yugoslavia 
He states that with a population of 13 million, the annual 
contingent of recruits amounts to about 133,000 men of 
whom ‘Bo to go thousand are actually enrolled in the army 
while the remainder are allotted to certain schools, the 
gendarmerie and certain permanent cadres. Service js 
universal and compulsory. The maximum man power 
available in case of war is estimated at three million. 

In time of peace the Yugoslav Army consists of five 
armies of 34 divisions, one regiment of heavy artiller 
and one maintenance company each. There are at present 
16 divisions, each consisting of one infantry brigade of 
three to four regiments, one artillery brigade of two reg 
ments and one train squadron. It has neither cavalry not 
engineer troops. The Guard Division consists of on: 
regiment of infantry, two regiments of cavalry, one reg 
ment of artillery of two battalions and one company « 
engineers. Two cavalry divisions consists of two brigades 
of two regiments each, one battalion of artillery of three 
batteries, one cyclist battalion, one platoon pioneers 
mounted, and one mounted signal troop. 

By arms, the Yugoslav army consists of 58 regimen 
of infantry and 67 frontier guard companies. The i in- 
fantry regiments consist variously of 2, 3 or 4 battalions, 
one machine gun company and one howitzer platoon 
armed with two 37 mm. guns. The battalion consists of 
four rifle companies and one machine gun company. 
The company consists of four platoons. 

There are eight regiments of cavalry (8 divisional an 
2 Guard). The regiment consists of four troops (escad- 
ron) and one machine-gun troop. 

The artillery comprises eight regiments of field artillery 
of two battalions of two batteries each, except the bat 
talions of the Guard division; 8 separate F.A. battalions 
of 2 to 4 batteries; 16 mixed regiments with one bat- 
talion of two batteries armed with howitzers. 

The horse artillery consists of two mixed battalions of 
two field gun batteries and one mountain battery. The 
heavy artillery comprises five regiments of two battalions 
of three batteries each armed with 105, 150 and 1555 
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rtillery regiment of three battalions and one 


“7 company; 3 separate battalions of G.H.Q. 
nae ry, two batteries each, armed with guns of 
eavier er than 155. 

The A. Force consists of six regiments organized in 
wo aif des. The organization of an additional regi- 
ment is 1 project. 

The \i:licary Academy at Belgrade consists of two 
chools lower prov ides a three-year course for cadets 
who, u graduation, enter the commissioned ranks as 
\eutenants. The advanced course provides two years’ 


ning fot selected officers aspiring to general st: aff as- 
ggnment. Special schools of the several arms and services 
Ser various courses for the professional training of officers 
nd ANC O’s. 
The infantry is armed with the Mauser rifle, the 
gore ak light machine gun, Model 1926, cal. 7.92 
nm. and French heavy machine guns. Artillery matériel 
s of variegated type ‘and caliber. Military aviation, al- 
ready of importance, is growing in numbers and im- 
proving in quality from year to year. Although domestic 
ndustry ts capable of producing a considerable portion of 
he needed military equipment, a great deal is still being 
wer abroad. 
~ Having won three wars in succession, the Serb soldier 
is the victor complex. The Yugoslav race is excellent in 
The army is rustic, animated by a live, 
patriotic faith, and it is being trained by enthusiastic 
k slink It represents a powerful instrument of war, and 
is being improved day by day. 


body and soul. 


GERMANY—Luftwehbr—1 February, 1934. 

Tue Ai PropteMm oF THE PaciFic. By 

Baron von Bulow. 

With the focal point of world affairs in the Pacific, 
the author looks to Japan as the probable source of the 
next armed conflict. He ascribes Japan’s recent aggres- 
ave policy of conquest to a rapidly increasing population 

and a serious shortage of raw materials. In the author's 
opinion, success in Manchuria and Jehol represents the 
hst though minor step in the realization of Japanese 
negemony over the Pacific. Further effort in that direc- 
non, the author writes, will inevitably bring Japan into 

conflict with all powers bordering on the Pacific. China, 
torn by civil war, is unable to offer resistance. Japanese 
ctivities seriously menace the eastern possessions of 
Soviet Russia. The United States, the author states, 
views with alarm Japanese expansion towards the south, 
and it is equally concerned about its Far Eastern markets. 
japan and Great Britain are right now in the throes of an 
economic war, while the Netherlands feel deep concern 
regarding the safety of their valuable possessions in the 
East Indies. Only France appears to be neutral, notwith- 
sanding her colonial interests in the Far East. 

The creat distance which separates Japan from her 
chief opponents confers upon the Island Empire a great 
trategic advantage. A naval attack, the author believes, 
would p-csent serious difficulties. Japan can close the 
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Japan, China and Yellow seas by means of mines and 
submarines. The great difficulty in the problem of sup- 
ply, in the author's opinion, precludes the possibility of 
Russian success in a prolonged campaign. With this 
situation im mind, A author secks to determine the 
probable effect of air power upon the outcome of 

theoretical conflict. He believes that the cruising radius 
of bombers, though ample for the European feld, 

totally inadequate for the requirements of the Pacific 
theatre of operations. He does not believe that peace time 
achievements in individual and mass flights indicate what 
might be expected under conditions of war. In his 
opinion, geographical position places Japan beyond the 
cruising radius of hostile bombers operating from the 
Asiatic mainland, for Japan's first concern in case of hos 
tilities with Russia would be either to destroy or to take 
possession of Vladivostock and thus eliminate any possi- 
ble threat from that direction. Although Soviet Russia is 
supposed to have an air force of about 1,000 planes in the 
Far East with about 200 of them near Vladivostock and 
Nikolsk with considerable cruising radius, the author is 
of the opinion that the great difficulty in the w ay of re 
placements and supply would preclude decisive air action 
against Japanese ground troops concentrating on the 
Asiatic mainland. Russia 
would be compelled to resort to exceptional measures to 


On the contrary, he believes, 
safeguard her single line of communications with the 
homeland against serious damage by Japanese aviation. 
Geographical factors thus confer upon Japan an advantage 
over Russia in the air. Russia is making a great effort, the 
author states, to increase her air arm to overcome the 
existing disadvantages, but that, in his opinion, cannot 
be done unless Russia succeeds in defeating the Japanese 
land army, and opens the way for establishing her own 
air bases in Korea or nearer to the coast of the Yellow 
Sea. This is unlikely, the 

China, the other serious opponent of Japan, has practi 
The that ac- 
cording to Japanese reports, the United States entered 
into an agreement with China to supply the latter 800 
pursuit planes and bombers by 1936. Moreover, he 
states, the United States will supply trained personnel to 
organize four schools for the training of Chinese aviation 
personnel. The author apparently failed to investigate 
the veracity of these reports, but assuming their accuracy, 
expresses the opinion that China equipped with American 
aviation matériel and provided with American-trained 
personnel would materially impair Japan's position. 

The air policy of the United States, Japan's principal 
rival in the Pacific, the author writes, not only seeks to 
turn China into a formidable air power, but it is equally 
desirous of exploiting China for the benefit of American 
commercial aviation. He notes, that the “China National 
Aviation Company,” which operates between Shanghai, 
Tientsin and Pekin, is American controlled. The author 
believes that this concern possesses far-reaching military 
importance. He states, that American control of China’s 
military and civil aviation discloses a well-planned, syste- 


author states. 


cally no aviation. author notes, however, 
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matic effort to bring about Japan’s strategic encirclement 
from the West. By means of a well-developed system of 
airports, he writes, the United States hopes to obtain a 
chain of “points d’apput” in the interior of China which 
would materially enhance America’s influence in the 
military-political affairs of China. 

The author discerns other important plans still u 
Uncle Sam's proverbial sleeves. Colonel Lindbergh’s ex- 
tensive air voyage last year evoked further speculation as 
to the real purpose of the United States. He states that 
Colonel Lindbergh held important conferences with the 
Soviet authorities with a view of extending American air 
lines into Siberia, which, if, when and as accomplished 
would result in Japan’s encirclement from the north. On 
the other hand, the author believes, the America’s strate- 
gical position to the east and south of Japan is not as 
favorable. Although the powerful American navy pos- 
sesses or has under construction gigantic airplane carriers, 
and possesses refuelling bases in Hawa, Guam, the 
Philippines and “other islands of the Pacific,” it is hardly 
to be expected, he writes, that all of these carriers, whose 
complement of bombers could drop 100 tons of bombs, 
would actually attempt to close in on Japan for an attack. 
Japanese aviation and coastal defense, he believes, are 
adequate to prevent such contingency. The author states 
that American engineers are now preparing plans to in- 
crease materially the cruising radius of airplanes, and that 
a number of the latest models capable of long sustained 
flights are already stationed in the Canal Zone and the 
insular possessions of the United States. 

Japan’s military aviation, according to the author, con- 
sists of eleven air regiments with 2,050 airplanes and 
22,000 officers and men. Japan considers this force inade- 
_ for her needs and is planning material increases. 
Upon completion of her program, the author believes, 
Japan will equal if not exceed America’s stre ngth in the 
air—at numerically. Technically, however, he 
states, Japan will remain considerably inferior to the 
United States. The author attributes three important war 
missions to Japanese aviation: 1. protection of the home- 
land against hostile attack; 2. support of the armies 
operating against Russia and China; 3. strategic attacks 
and raids beyond the seas. He observes, chet Japan re- 
cently established an air base on the island of Saipan, in 
the Marianas, in close proximity to Guam. 

In conclusion, the author writes, “if Japan possesses 
a strategic advantage in the air . _ her predomi- 
nance at sea is even greater.” Only joint operations of 
the American, British and Dutch naval and air forces 
hold out some prospect of success. Notwithstanding the 
aggressive character of American expansion, strangely 
enough, the author does not attribute any bellicose in- 
tentions to Uncle Sam. He does not believe the United 
States would actually intervene in a conflict in the Pa- 
cific because nothing would be gained by such an ad- 
venture, while it might entail a Larry loss of influence 
and prestige. In other words, American neutrality is seem- 
ingly assured in the next conflict, and Russia once more 
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INDIA—The Journal of the United Servic 

of India—Apnil, 1934. 

Cuina’s Case. By Captain A. E. Swai 

The author undertakes to present the Chin 
view in the controversy with Japan. He 
Japanese action and the inability or unwilling 
Powers to stop it a serious menace to w 
Japanese aggression in China, he states, is 
situation pregnant with the danger of war 
colossal scale that it is difficult to visualize w 
be the end of it. China is arming, he writes, and is 
ing slowly and steadily more united. All sh ok: 
unification and able leadership. Hatred of the Japanes 
is materially aiding the cause of unification. 

Chang Kai Shek, aided by some fifty odd Germa 
officers, has laid the foundation of a new nationalist army 
organized and armed on the Czechoslovak pattern. T| 
training of the Chinese navy has been placed into British 
hands. Given funds and a certain amount of time, the 
author believes, the Chinese will drive the aggressor fron 
their territory. With Russia as a possible ally, the storn 
may break much sooner than it would otherwise. 

The author charges that most of the press comments 
and articles dealing with Manchuria have been tinge: 
with a Japanese flavor. The Chinese point of view can 
hardly be heard. He takes issue with the various asse1 
tions of apologists for Japan and arguments advanced by 
the Japanese themselves on the subject. Contradicting 
the claim that Japan had saved Manchuria from Russia 
agg rression and communism, the author points out chat 

under Marshal Chang Tso Lin Manchuria was the onl 
part of China which enjoyed a comparatively stable ad 
ministration, and was more or less immune from ci 
war and disorder. Japan was not so much afraid 
Russian aggression, he states, as of Chinese progres 
Although Chang Tso Lin owed his rise to power to the 
Japanese, his subsequent independent attitude aroused 
the Japanese against him. He met his death on June 4 
1928, as a result of a bomb explosion while traveling on 
the Japanese South Manchurian Railway. His son, though 
considered a weakling and an opium addict, overcam 
his bad habits, and proved a greater menace to Japanes 
hopes than his father. 

Unless the Japanese administration in Manchukuo bx 
comes benevolent and thereby induces the anti-]apanes 
feeling to die down, and unless Japan sees the wisdom 
of codperating with China rather than fighting her, the 
author concludes that the situation created by Japanes 
action in Manchuria will continue to menace the peact 
of the Far East. ‘““The rising tide of Bolshevism m 
disturbing thought,”’ the author adds, “but a rationa! 
ized Communism and Socialism will assuredly seem 
many to be less alarming than economic domination bi 
Japan omnipotent in the Far East.” 
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NOTES FROM THE CHIEF OF INFANTRY 
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: = a Executive 
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LT. COL. ARTHUR W. LANE 
LT. COL. EDWIN F. HARDING 


MAJOR FREDERICK E. UHL 





Siew CAPTAIN ALAN W. JONES 

ist afmy | ceases 

ern. Th 

o British ff Mobilization Training units were withdrawn at any time for replacement pur 


ime, the OE , ae 
sor from _ptetng of the Army for tasks incident to an 
he stor mergency of war has been the subject of studies for 
ay years and the War Department has, based upon 


ese studies, prepared definite plans which will be ef- 


c. 


ImMmMents 
tive Upon mobilization. The value of sy stematic prep- 


call 
apa jon prior to mobilization is obvious and the i importance 
ie ooes lacing detailed plans for mobilization upon a sound 
inced by ME Dasis Is likewise apparent. However, in time of peace, 
radictinc Ha = tests of the several steps involved in preparing 
he - numbers of men for battle may be made only to a 
out chor ey limited extent, and it becomes increasingly desirable 
the only. take advantage of every opportunity ber a physical 
wih, ol eck of any phase of the general plan. 
‘om civil Successful mobilization, incident to an emergency ot 
afraid of will, for the majority of units, embrace a requirement 
progress v mmediae rapid and intensive training in combat 
er to the fduties. This will in effect, include all activities which 
aroused wed from the completion of the period of recruiting, 
: Tune 2 rocessing, and organizing to the time troops appear on 
eling on he battle field. It is generally recognized that plans for 
, though he processing and organizing period are sound and work- 
wercame Male. But what of plans for the training phase? 
Japanese In preparing to meet this problem the Chief of Staff 


arected, on October 21, 1932, that Training Schedules 


ukuo be- J preparedyhy the combat arms for distribution in the 
Japanese mevent of a general mobilization. These schedules were to 
wisdom ME'clude recruit, specialist, company, battalion and regi- 
her, the #j™ental training and were to be written in sufficient detail 
Japanese ES that inc xperienced officers would find no difficulty in 
he peact arying them out understandingly and efficiently. The 
mav be a ned Boned period for the complete training of the 
rational tgiment was to be based upon sixteen weeks of 44 hours 
seem ¢ ach, but the schedules were to be so drawn that they 


| 
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would produce the maximum combat training possible if 
te ume had to be curtailed, or if individuals or small 






poses. 

Accordingly, the schedules were pre pared. In the case 
of the labaunry. the actual work was done at Fort Ben 
ning under the supervision of the Infantry Board and re- 
ceived the final approv: al of the Chief of Infantry and the 
War Department in May of this year. 

In order that the expected results from war-time ap pl 
cation of the Schedules may be visualized, a description 
of the more important elements will be of value. 

The entire schedule consists of: 

Master Schedules showing allocation of time to sub 
jects for the whole period; 

Detailed schedules for each subordinate unit of the 
regiment, including a model daily schedule with detailed 
time divisions and text references; 

An annex prescribing minimum standards of pro 
ficiency in military subjects for administrative specialists; 

Annexes outlining instruction of administrative special 
ists in their respective specialties. 

Actually, then, it may be seen that two schedules have 
been drawn—one, of 16 weeks for the regiment and each 
sub-division of the regiment, and one for specialists, the 
latter running concurrently with that of the regiment. 


The purpose of these schedules is to provide sibeunnicy. 
economy of time and proper sequence and balance in 
training. It 1s not contemplated that they will be followed 
blindly, but rather that they will be modified to fit time 
available and training facilities and to conform with the 
climate and season of the year. The general sequence and 
balance of time between subjects is the important ele- 
ment. 

The unit schedules list the subject, the time given to it 

each day, text references, equipment, and remarks de- 
signed to aid the instructor. 


Provision has been made for repetition of instruction of 
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individuals absent from that regularly scheduled, by de- 
signating certain periods each week for that purpose. 

The instruction of individuals in the various specialties 
which constitute their duties in combat are, of course, 
part of the unit schedule. The training of administrative 
specialists, such as cooks, clerks, horseshoers, artificers, 
etc., who must perform daily routine duty in addition to 
being trained in military subjects, is shown in annexes to 
the schedules. One annex prescribes the basic military sub- 
jects in which the latter personnel must receive instruction 
and the minimum standard to be attained. This includes 
sufficient training in marching, care and use of individual 
weapons and equipment, defense against chemicals, and 
similar subjects, to assure that the individual will function 
in the field. Other annexes prescribe courses of instruction 
for each specialty, such courses being in: addition to the 
basic training and the necessary routine duty. Where 
certain specialists may be grouped for instruction at a 
school conducted by some echelon higher than the regi- 
ment, it is so noted. 


The Infantry schedules having been prepared and ap- 

roved, the Chief of Infantry then requested the authority 
of the War Department to “try them out” under condi- 
tions and with individuals similar to those which will be 
available during the rush of mobilization. This authority 
having been given, a practical test to carry out this scheme 

was arranged which will present definite conclusions to be 
drawn. Initiation of the test has been delayed due to 
limitation on ammunition allowances during the past 
fiscal year and the desire to assemble, at one time, a suf- 
ficient number of men without previous military training. 


Arrangements have now been concluded and two hun- 
dred original enlistment recruits are being forwarded to 
Fort Benning between September 25th and 2gth. Upon 
arrival they will be processed as if they were reporting at 
a concentration camp after M-Day. They will then be 
organized into a wart strength rile company according to 
Tables of Organization and equipped as provided in 
Tables of Basic Allowances. 


The training cadre for this company will, in so far as is 
possible within certain practical limitations, be similar to 


Extract from the Report of the Chief of Infantry 7 


g. THIs REPORT would not be complete without a word about the Infantry School. 
There is every reason why the Army as a whole, as well as the Infantry, should be 
proud of this splendid military educational institution. Men with vision, and fresh 
from their valuable World War experiences, established it. For years far-seeing men 
have nurtured it. Funds for its upbuilding have been generously supplied through 
the influence of those who firmly believe that the Infantry must ever remain the 
basic arm. And now after fifteen years of ceaseless effort, on the part of many, the 
undersigned can truthfully announce that there exists nowhere on this earth a modern 
Infantry training center such as is possessed by the Army of the United States. 
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the training cadre of a war time organizati 

manding Officer will be a Regular Arm, 

four lieutenants will be chosen at random 

which was graduated from the Military lesen 

June, and eight enlisted men will be det: 

troops at Fort Benning for the following di 
One non-commissioned officer as 1st § 
One enlisted man as Mess Sergeant 
Four enlisted men as non-commissioned 
Two enlisted men as cooks. 


Control over the training of the company will | 
ercised by the Infantry Board. In order to assure a real 
test, this control will only be such as would | 
the way of supervision and advice to a war-tin 
commander by his battalion and regimental c 


compar 


















im anders 


Every means will be taken during the entire pe a of th 
test to prevent conditions favorable to training, and whi 
would not ordinarily be available to the average u 

from being used. As an example, only a proportior r 


share of targets, training areas, and similar facilities y 
be available to the test company. 

The training will follow Mobilization Schedules 
which have been referred to previously i in this article, ey 
actly as they are now written. The Infantry Board 
through daily observation and such 1 semperions and test 
as may be necessary, will determine wherein these sched 
ules are faulty, and will be in a position to prepare wl 
ever changes are to be made to improve them. In additio: 
to a practical test of the schedules as such, another ex 
tremely important matter will be surveyed. Our curren 
training literature has received only peace time use and t 
question has frequently been raised both as to sufficien: 
and to over-abundance in the event of war. Does it me 
mobilization requirements? If not, what changes in 
entire Field Manual project or in individual manuals m 
be made? 

The answer to these, and related matters, will give 
sound basis upon which to plan for mobilization training 
with assurance that we are working in a direction whic! 
will place units in the field in the best possible readines 


to meet whatever may be their mission. 
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National Guard 


jf 33d Division, under Major General Roy D. 
Keehn, Caan a unique program of field train- 


il De ¢ 


4 


i re alist: 


Siven if ing , Chicago on August 18th. The troops con- 
COMpAnva ontrated : rc amp Grant August 4th, the entire division 
nmandersti vich che so6eh Cavalry (less one squadron) and the 
riod of thal ond Coast Artillery (AA) Regiment attached. The 
ind which camp routine of field training had to be crowded 
rage unit to one week, as the troops were scheduled to move to 
portional Chicago during the second week. 
tities wil While the company, battalion and regimental training 
= was in progress, several divisional affairs were injected 
Schedules sto the afternoons. For an hour in the late afternoon of 
ig first Tuesday in camp, all the officers were assembled 
Oard 


1a quent outdoor amphitheatre giving an extended 
ew over the country to the south. They came provided 
wi vith pencil, note book and compass, and were given a 
series of problems to solve, involving range estimations 
ind azimuths; this was followed by a series of progressive 
actical situations covering the gradual development of 


} and test 
ese sched 
pare what 
n additior 
nother eX 


it Curren advance guard contact with an enemy, on the ground be- 
S¢ and CQ fore them. First came the cavalry phase, then the infan- 
sufficiency ry advance party, followed by the action of the support 
eS IC mee 


commander. Formations of platoons were required, mes- 
ages had to be written, machine guns and howitzer 
weapons put into action, a battery of artillery given its 
hre directions with a number of requirements as to items 
of fring data necessary, ammunition available, time re- 
quired to deliver the fire and the density of the concen- 
ation. The question of the availability of smoke became 
n issue. Finally, reconnaissance by an airplane became 
necessary and panels were spread for a pick- -up which a 
plane executed, carrying out the reconnaissance directed 
ve message prepared. Fifty minutes sufficed for this 
cxercise in the employment and limitations of the com- 
bined arms, and served as a preparation for later work. 


DIVISION CPX 


The first Wednesday afternoon a divisional CPX was 
waged, the situation opening with the troops already de- 
ployed and engaged, on ground adjacent to the camp. 
Command posts were actually set up in close proximity 


» each other, permitting general supervision over their 
operation 


ges in th 
wals mu 


vill give 
1 training 
ton whic! 
» readines 


The communication troops made two complete hook- 
ups prior to the problem. The critique was given im- 
mediate! after the problem and, except for laying and re- 
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d Training of the Illinois 


moving the communications, everything was completed 
in three hours. 


COMBINED MANEUVERS 


On the last two days of the first week, combined ma- 
neuvers between reenforced brigades were carried out. To 
insure correct methods in approach march formations, 
the formation of the assault units, the occupation of a de- 
fensive position and the accurate location of machine 
guns and batteries, the orders for the brigade commanders 
for the first maneuver were issued a month in advance of 
camp. Their orders were carefully prepared prior to ar- 
rival in camp, and regimental and battalion commanders 
were able to terrain exercise the preliminary movements 
and dispositions, during the afternoons preceding the ma- 
neuver. As a result, the initial contacts took place with 
the troops well led, the communications properly estab- 
lished and the artillery and air forces in intimate contact 
with each other and with the infantry. Special planes 
were employed to designate artillery fire. They ‘ ‘picked 
up” sketches at the battalion CPs, showing the battery 
firing and its target. The plane then flew—at about 200 
feet elevation—in a direct line from the battery to the 
target, encircling the latter once for each battery firing. 
Preparation fire and counter battery fire became immedi- 
ately evident to the recipients, and the infantry almost 
automatically took up suitable formations whenever it was 
under artillery concentrations. This arrangement added 
materially to the instructional value of the maneuvers, 
and provided a great deal of interest for the foot troops. 

The critique was prepared, mimeographed and placed 
in the hands of company commanders and higher units 
within two hours after the termination of the maneuver 
in the field. 

No lengthly preparation was possible for the second 
maneuver. The situations were issued immediately after 
the termination of the preceding maneuver, the mission 
of the troops being reversed. Only the afternoon and 
night were available for planning and reconnoitering the 
terrain, but the experience of careful preparation and ex- 
ecution of the preceding maneuver enabled the troops to 
give a very finished performance 1 in the technique of de- 
ployments, communications, and team work between air 
and ground forces and between the infantry and artillery. 


COMBAT FIRING 


Combat firing for the infantry, cavalry and engineers 
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was conducted in a different manner from preceding 
years. Each battalion was required to enter a composite 
team of the best shots, consisting of a rifle platoon, a ma- 
chine gun section, a one pounder and a trench mortar. 
Each team fired two problems, one in attack and one in 
defense. While this was going on all unqualified men 
were given a three and a half hour period of intensive pre- 
liminary fille marksmanship training and the opportunity 
to witness the firing of a combat problem. The remain- 
ing officers and men of the regiment witnessed the six 
firing problems, heard the critiques and were called on to 
estimate ranges, use the mil scale, and solve theoretical 
hre problems. One day was required for two regiments, 
the entire program being directed and coérdinated by a 
group of instructors operating directly under the Division 
Commander. 


MOVEMENT TO CHICAGO 


On the second Sunday the troop movement to Chicago 
commenced with the departure of the 1st Battalion 123rd 
Field Artillery (155s), a motorized unit which made the 
ninety miles over the road. 

Monday the 106th Cavalry started on a four day march 
to Elgin, where it entrained Thursday noon. 

Tuesday the 122nd and 124th Field Artillery, in two 
columns, took the road under the artillery brigade com- 
mander, for a three day march to entrain Thursday at De 
Kalb and Sycamore. 

Wednesday the 65th and 66th Infantry Brigades, the 
8th Infantry the 108th Combat Engineers and some 
special troops moved out in two columns on a two day 
march to entraining points at Colvin Park and Kirkland. 

The 202nd C.A. (AA), a motorized unit, covered the 
march of the other troops and furnished anti-aircraft pro- 
tection of the bivouacs. 

Division Headquarters was maintained at Camp Grant 
until Thursday Noon, radio and an hourly airplane serv- 
ice keeping the Commanding General informed of the 
exact location and status of scattered command. Pick- 
up stations at each bivouac were utilized by commanders 
for reports, orders or requests, and by the ‘Division Staff 
in making last minute changes in the entrainment sched- 
ules. 

By Thursday night the various elements of the Di- 
vision had detrained in Chicago, marched through the 
metropolitan area and bivouacked in Grant Park on the 
Lake front, directly in front of the Loop District. The 
sight of 10,000 men, with 1200 animals and numerous 
vehicles, with their kitchens operating and their pup 
tents aligned, in the heart of a great city, was a remarka- 
ble one. 

Men were bathed by companies in the Soldier Field 
Stadium, clean clothes were issued, and on Friday even- 
ing the troops paraded down Michigan Avenue and 
through the northern half of the Century of Progress 
Exposition and back to their bivouac. Saturday the city 
regiments dispersed to their armories, while the down 
state troops, after being paid off, were given an opportunity 
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to see the Fair before entraining that night { 
tions. 


1OME sty. 


The staff work involved in the maneuvers ind fo. , 
AUT the 


heult, {y 
ul durin 


movement to Chicago was exacting and 
spite of a heavy electrical storm, and rain and 
the march, every unit met its schedule on the 


ad, In eh 
training and detraining, and in establishing e bivoux 
in Grant Park. The foot troops carried then racks with 


exceedingly few casualties from sore feet. One bri 
lost but five men and several regiments lost no 
The parade and review in Chicago made 


Pade 


deep 
pression on thousands of citizens who had tl i 
opportunity of seeing a division in bivouac and on thy 
march. 
The two weeks program was a hard one, but it y» 


carried through on schedule and in a ehaid » manner 
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National Guard Publicity 


IRCULAR No. 5, February 21, 1934, He adquarters 
ist Maryland Infantry, Colonel D. John Marke 
commanding, contains excellent advice to a National 
Guard unit tn its relations with the public. An pa of 
this circular is given below. 
Publicity for a National Guard unit must of necessity 
center around two aims: (1) The education of the public 
as to the true nature and function of the Guard, and 
the heightening of the morale of the unit. 


A casual survey will show that people are ignorant of 
the true nature of the National Guard. Brief, interesting 
news articles, appearing regularly in the local papers and 
reporting the weekly ba of a company along with 1 
other special activities, will serve to educate the publ 
Care should be taken to emphasize such facts as 
financial contribution which the Guard makes to a com 
munity, that the armory is a public building, that th 
public is welcome to observe the unit’s cathe. drills, and 
that the National Guard is a vital unit of the nation 
defense. 

Recognition should be given any outstanding wor 
done by noncommissioned officers or priv ates. When the 
men learn that effort on their parts is thus recognized an 
rewarded, they will not fail to put more interest and 
personal pride into their work. Well directed publicity 
will serve to consolidate company pride and loy alty int 
a more potent unity. 

Persistent publicity will serve to encourage enlistments 
and enable a unit commander to select the personnel ot 
his group « and thus to build prestige and the reputation o! 


having a “hand-picked” unit. 


When a unit is called upon to perform disagreeable 
service in the community in which it is stationed, 2 
educated and interested public will be less prone to cnt 
cize the Guard, even though passions may be inflamed 
and reasons paralyzed. One company can thank its pub- 
licity program for sustaining its good name un ler just 
such circumstances. 
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off, & GS. Course Opened to Reserve 
ICKS w 
€ brioad. Offi 
cers 
deep 
unusy gy Srare Ser. A. S. DEAGRo allowance, disability compensation, or retired pay from 
d on the the Government of the United States; and (8) National 
AST month the War Department called on all Corps Guard Status, if any. If none that should be stated. 
Ut It was Area Commanders to designate three reserve ofh- Final selection of those to attend will be made by the 
anner cers as principals and four as alternates to take the War Department, and no officer will be sent to the course 
ourse at the Command and General Staff School. The whose record and qualifications do not indicate that he is 
~ourse, generally known as the Special Course for Na- well suited for training for high command and General 
nal Guard and Officers of the Officers’ Reserve Corps, Staff and for eventual duty in such positions. 
dquares fa ill be for a period of three months and will commence e ws ~ 
Markey ee" March 15, 1935. According to instructigps pub- New Extension School Regulations Issued 
Nein oy Ot RE ene s <a, ee OE De ee TIVE seen che opening of the 1934-35 school 
»stract of thcers recommended to take the course, designated in E year and until further notice, approved solutions to 
cet of preference, must be submitted to that office not examinations and students’ answer papers thereto will be 
necessity acer than December 1, 1934. In the past several years withheld from the students. In other words the approved 
arr onps Area Commanders were permitted to designate Bie 
re public Hi” “wo wae’ solutions to examination are for use of instructors only. 
and (2) i" ly one principal and two alternates for the course. Extension course texts furnished to officer students and to 
Officers eligible to take the course are those who have civilians, C.M.T.C. trainees and other persons regularly 
rorant of fggmeompleted s satisfactorily the entire Command and General enrolled in the courses with a view to qualifying for com- 
teresting Saft School Extension Course. In the event that there mission in the Officers’ Reserve Corps will become the 
pers and Mmgere Not a sufficient number of candidates of field grade to property of such students upon satisfactory completion 
with its ggmeet this requirement, consideration will be given to of the subcourses, The * ‘gift’ of texts is to be considered 
© public Captains who have creditably completed the Command as a reward for work completed. In the event that the 
sas tl and General Staff Extension work. Other considerations student fails to complete a subcourse, every reasonable 
o a com fqggere that the offices recommended must be less than 48 effort will be made by the appropriate agencies to secure 
that the f™mvears of age, and must be qualified to undergo the mental the return of the texts pertaining thereto. 
rills, and fend physical requirements of the course. Mounted work The extension courses have many advantages. Chief 
national fMgpvs a large part in the course of training. among these, at least from the Reserve officer's point of 
Each application for detail is to be accompanied by a __ view, is the fact that it keeps him in touch with the mili- 
ig work MMreport of physical examination on A.G.O. Form 63, pre- tary profession, and in fact is the one link which holds 
a the fi terably by a medical officer of the Regular Army, con- him to a full appreciation of what his commission in the 
ized and 


taining a statement by the medical examiner that the ap- 
rest and JMMplicant is considered phy sically qualified to meet the re- 
sublicity FF quirements of the mounted and field work. In addition 
alty inti a ge ay will be accompanied by a signed state- 
nt from the officer showing: (1) That he will accept 
ne assignment if ordered to active duty for the purpose; 
2) Number of dependents and the age of dependent 
culdren; (3) Amounts and kinds of prior service claimed 
which can be credited in computing longevity pay; (4) 
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istments 
onnel or 
ration of 


greeable te of Birth; (5) Progress in completion of the Com- 
ned. an Me™and and ied Staff Extension Course; (6) State- 
to crit: M=ent as to whether or not special advanced course for 
nflamed ME \tional Guard and Reserve Officers at school of arm or 
its pub- Service has been completed and if so, the date; (7) 
der just Ha Vhether or not he is on the Emergency Officers’ Retired 


List or whether or not he is drawing a pension, disability 


reserve means, both to himself and to the Government 
Every effort has been put forth by the War Department 
to make the extension courses both interesting and in- 
structive and today they are on a high plane. 

Extension schools will open October 1, 1934. Students 
are urged to complete their subcourses as soon as possible 
after receiving them from subordinate extension schools. 

The announcement for the Army Extension Courses 
for the year 1934-35 has been issued by the War Depart- 
ment and it is understood that they are now being distri- 
buted to the Reserve officers. The announcement will be 
accompanied by list of subcourses pertaining to the branch 
of the individual officer concerned together with applica- 
tion for enrollment. The new announcement contains a 
complete list of common subcourses covering subjects 
which are common to two or more Arms or Service. There 
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are 23 such subcourses as follows: Administration; Ad- 
vanced Military Cryptography; Care of Animals and 
Stable Management; Combat Orders and Solution of 
Problems; Commercial Law Contracts; Commercial Law, 
Property and Miscellaneous; Defense Against Chemical 
Warfare; Elementary Military Cryptography; Industrial 
Mobilization; Interior Guard Duty; M:z ap and Aerial 
Photograph Reading; Military Discipline, Courtesies and 
Customs of the Service; Military Law, Courts-Martial; 
Military Law, the Law of Military Offenses; Military 
Sanitation and First Aid; Mobilization; Organization of 
the Army; Organization of the Infantry Division; Prop- 
erty, Emergency Procurement and Funds; Signal Com- 
munication for all Arms and Services; Staff and Logistics 
for the Division; Supply and Mess Management; and, 
Tactics and Technique of Separate Arms. 
7 7 1 


C.M.T.C. Blue Course Graduates 


UCH misunderstanding and confusion has resulted 
because of lack of knowledge concerning the re- 
quirements which must be met by C.M.T.C. trainees 
who have successfully completed the Blue Course, for ap- 
pointment as officers in the Organized Reserves. Many of 
the trainees are under the 1 impression that graduation from 
the C.M.T.C. Camps constitutes the sole requirement 
for eligibility for appointment as Second Lieutenant. 

Army Regulations 350-2200, as amended by Changes 
of April 20, 1932, Contain many new provisions concern- 
ing the eligibility of C.M.T. C. graduates for commis- 
sions. It provides that graduation will be considered as 
evidence of satisfactory completion of instruction in the 
following subjects of the Army Extension Courses, and 
candidates will be exempt from examination in those sub- 
jects: Military Discipline, Courtesies and Customs of the 
Service, Interior Guard Duty, and Military Sanitation 
and First Aid. In addition to these subjects, Coast Artil- 
lery Blue Course Graduates will be exempt from examin- 
ation in Coast Artillery Ammunition and Weapons and 
Material. 

Examinations for appointment in the Officers’ Reserve 
Corps are governed by Reserve Corps Regulations. They 
are based upon the minimum qualification for appoint- 
ment in the selected Arm or Service and proficiency is 
determined by examination or by presentation of evidence 
that the candidate has satisfactorily completed a course of 
instruction or is otherwise qualified in the subjects pre- 
scribed for appointment in the particular Reserve Corps 
Army Regulations for his arm. 

It is of special 1 importance to all candidates who hope to 
qualify for commission in the Organized Reserves to start 
work on the subjects prescribed in the examinations by 
enrolling in the Army Extension Courses. If they defer 
enrollment in the courses until after completion of the 
final camp their appointment in the Reserve Corps will 
be delayed by the length of time they spend in the ex- 
tension school work. 

Applications for enrollment in the Army Extension 
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School with a view to qualifying in the n 
examinations for appointment in the Of 
Corps will be accompanied by application { 
The War Department pointed out that 
stances applications for appointment in th 
respondence regarding such appointments 
Army extension course study with a view « 
for commission has been conducted in mat 
the individuals were, because of age or othe: 
eligible for appointment desired. Rejection 
has resulted in embarrassment to the Wa; 
and to individuals. 

In the cases of Candidates desiring courses 
to qualifying for appointment in the Infant: 
Field Artillery, Coast Artillery and Signal C. 
consideration will be given to prior military training. This 
for the reason that if the applicant has not had militan 
training approximately equivalent to that acquired by 
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careful 


graduate of the Blue Course of the Citizens’ Militar 
Training Camps, he can not be expected to meet thy 
ability qualification requirements prescribed for appoint 
ment. 

Exception as regards to practical military training for 
extension course enrollment may be made for ap plicant 


who in their collegiate or business training have demon. 
strated outstanding qualities of leadership and ability t 
handle men. This class of candidates, after reasonable 
preparation, may be expected to pass a satisfactory practi- 
cal test to determine ability qualification. 
C.M.T.C. Blue Course graduates and students wh 
have completed the White Course, may be enrolled in the 
Army Extension Courses without being required to sul 
mit applications for appointment. 
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Los Angeles Field Exercises 
OS ANGELES and vicinity has been the scene of 


hree combined arms field exercises for Reserve units 

on an inactive status during the ‘past year, with approxi- 
mately 500 officers participating in each. 
The purpose of these exercises has been to encourag 
individual unit training activity, and the problems 5 
drawn have been constructed with the idea of providing 
a logical background for field training of individual Re- 
serve units. 
Allocated to Los Angeles and vicinity are more than 5 
Reserve units of the magnitude of regiments, separate 
battalions, and special groups of equivalent size or impor 
tance, representing almost every arm and service. Ever 
one of the units ts interested in field training, but ven 
naturally they prefer training in their own parcicular “s 
To construct an exercise that will provide a logical use 
for practically all arms and services calls for a problem 
involving at least a reinforced division. 
The first exercise visualized a reinforced division in 
tack against an invading overseas enemy. Pat signing 
units located and occupied assembly and attack positions 
on the actual terrain, reconnoitered and traversed 





routes 





Se pte 1) 


| and occupied command posts and posi- 
i troops, all with combat distances, 
bontages intervals. The exercise terminated with a 
ve and ¢-©-quarter hour command post exercise simu- 










































ang the tack of the division. Participating units had 

heir off oersonnel, Boy Scout, R.O.T.C. and C.M. 
A al rs sufficient only for use as messengers, and 
) “very limited number of enlisted Reservists. A front of 
ree Be uc three miles was employed. 
; [imitations imposed by shortage of personnel and 
i ommunications matériel, and by the assumption of 

lad combat locations, crippled the exercise materially, 
: view fp bot brought to many officers their first real conception 


i d combas conditions and positions, and the influence 
eon of the factors of time, space, matériel and person- 
nel, together with actual troop-leading experience. There 
was no cost to the government for one and a half days 
feld training of 50 different Reserve organizations. 
The second exercise was primarily a repetition of the 
et, on the same terrain, but with increased emphasis 
id upon troop leading, combat positions, frontages, 
jiscances and intervals. In this, Infantry assault units, 
! thinly ckeletonized, crossed the line of departure at zero 
rand advanced 500 yards on a three-mile front, main- 
mining direction and contact to right and left. Field 
messages re porting the actual minute the leading element 
f assault units crossed the line of departure were relayed 
back by runners and motorcycle from assault infantry 
companies through intermediate command posts to Di- 
ysion. Artillery units took up firing and command post 
sositions, and from H hour observed from their OP’s. In 
this exercise the CPX was conducted with CP’s at sharply 
educed distances and intervals (50 to 100 yards) , runners 
erating from Infantry assault platoons on back to bat- 
ulion, and telephone from Infantry battalion CP’s on 
nick fo Regiment, Brigade and Division. Due to lack 
o telephone materiel, artillery CP’s used the telephones 
entering the CP’s of the units their commands were sup- 
eng. Due to lack of Artillery personnel, Artillery 
mgade, regiment and battalion CP’s were only repre- 
ented, and choke were skeletonized. For the second exer- 
ase Coast Artillery units conducted a separate problen 
on the same dates. 
From this exercise considerable troop-leading experi- 
ence was gained, and also command post functioning 
technique; but the short distance between CP’s for the 
’ Px proved too strong a temptation to the use of runners 
of Message transmission back to battalion when tele- 
ene lines became overloaded, and improper ideas of 
time and space were drawn by participants. An excellent 
workout of the telephone net was obtained however. 
These exercises have been termed “Combind Arms 
field Exercises” more for the reason that numerous dif- 
ferent arms and services have participated 1 in the field on 
the same dates, than that the situations which comprise 
the backeround of the exercise call for the use of the com- 
| They might with more accuracy be termed 
Military: Field Days,” since the various units have enact- 
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ed only selected incidents of their theoretical parts in the 
division attack, and have put these on as isolated demon- 
strations. 

The third exercise was particularly of the “Military 
Field Day” type. Certain Engineer and Coast Artillery 
units conducted their exercises entirely separate from the 
remainder of the reserve units, having arranged materially 
in advance for certain problems peculiar to their own serv- 
ices. Remaining units, with the other arms and services, 
joined in putting on a series of “Demonstrations” mod- 
eled after the method employed by the Infantry School. 

The background for these demonstrations was a prob- 
lem of a reinforced division in meeting engagement. A 
reinforced Infantry battalion, comprising the advance 
guard of the nght column of the Blue reinforced division, 
afforded the basis for most of the demonstrations. 


QUESTIONNAIRE PROVES INTERESTING 


To arrive at a concensus of opinion as to the actual 
training value of the “demonstration” type of field train- 
ing, a questionnaire was mailed to 100 officers of all 
grades. Every one of 60 officers replying expressed ap- 
prov: al of the general idea of actual field or terrain exer- 
cises, in the vicinity of the home station, for Reserve per- 
sonnel during the inactive training season. 

As to the best type of exercise, 50 of the 60 favored 
demonstrations as the best method short of actual use of 
troops. Most responses stated that these demonstrations 
teach more to the actual participants than to observers; 
but that for best training results « all concerned, demon- 
strations must be carefully rehearsed in advance, technical 
inaccuracies ironed out, actors made letter-perfect, each 
performance dramatized to as great an extent as possible, 
and then put on briefly. 

Discussion of the scope recommended for exercises 
upon the actual terrain disclosed that practically all Re- 
serve officers favored the so-called Combined Arms Exer- 
cise, and indicated the reinforced division set-up as best 
calculated to interest all arms, services and installations, 
and afford training for the greatest variety of assignments 
and grades within these. . 

A few Reserve officers and a large proportion of Regular 
officers expressed the belief that the scope of such an ex- 
ercise is too great and the exercise itself too complicatd 
to produce satisfactory training results. One Reserve of- 
ficer qualified this by saying, “Too large for the time 
available.” Three Regular and two Reserve officers stated 
that they believe more is to be gained from a training 
standpoint from regimental field problems than from 
combined arms exercises. 

Two Regular officers favored tactical walks. Out of 50 
Reserve officers, six favored “Demonstrations” alone, four 
preferred command post exercises alone, and eight spoke 
for a problem of supply of a reinforced division. The 
remaining 32 recommended a combination demonstra- 
tion and command post exercise. 

Extracts from some of the questionnaire replies are here 
quoted as being especially illuminating comments: 
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“Combined arms exercises show the necessity for close 
cooperation between the various branches of the service 
and for proper functionation of each branch.” 

“Great profit came from observing how the other arms 
and services worked. This showed me conclusively that 
understanding by each arm and service of the functions, 
methods of operation, capabilities and limitations, and 
difficulties which all others face, would make for greater 
cooperation between elements of a division.” 

7 profited most by getting a mental picture of how 
combat activities are performed.” 

“a thought there was not enough demonstration, and 
entirely too much lecture. The only way to learn to do 1s 
by actually doing. Participation in demonstrations 1s far 
more instructive than merely standing on the sidelines 
watching. Too few participated ; too many merely looked 
on. 

“Units should have field exercises of their own to fit 
them for participation in Combined Arms Exercises.” 

“Impromptu demonstrations and explanations were 
not so good. Work previously planned and thought out 
well in advance was excellent.” 

Certain points that influence the holding of these ex- 
ercises and their character are: 

First: There is a strong sentiment among Reserve of- 
ficers in Los Angeles and vicinity for actual ‘field practice 
in troop leading, command post operation, and similar 
activities; and this sentment is not confined to the combat 
arms alone. 

Second: Actual troops are not available to provide this; 
training camps afford it to a limited degree only, and this 
only to the few officers who are ordered to these camps. 
In no other manner is unit training stressed with reference 
to field service. 

Third: With fifty or more different Reserve regiments, 
separate battalions and special groups of equivalent size 
or importance located in Los Angeles and its immediate 
vicinity, and a large proportion of their officer personnel 
desirous of inactive duty field training, economy of time 
and effort necessitates that such training, if arranged, be 
made a joint undertaking, whereby a maximum number 
of officers participate at ‘tie same time and place 1 in the 

same general situation, the requirements varying only 
with the duty assigned and the peculiar function of the 
arm or service concerned. Codrdination of the elements 
of such a joint effort provides duties for staff personnel 
similar to the duties of such officers in the field of their 
regular assignments. This spreads inactive field training 
among a larger number of officers than would the isolated 
training of the several units. With a number of units 
working i in the field on the same general problem, and 
with staff officers coérdinating the activities of these units 
and their relationships with one another, combined arms 
training logically results. Under such circumstances, if 
coordination of the training effort is not attempted 
through headquarters and staff officers, excellent train- 
ing opportunity, rarely available in time of peace, is 
wasted. 
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A GOOD MILITAR, 
LIBRARY 


is an ambition of every officer. 


mach 
book listed deserves careful considera. 
tion for this purpose. 
Cro 
Infantry Drill Regulations (BFM, Vol. 
TIED Wciduceidass, Renidecsaisiedieaaie aie .paper 1.25 
clott 1.6) 
leatherette 1.80 
Basic Military Training .......................... cloth 250 
Map Reading and Sketching....................paper 1.00 
cloth.. 1.25 
leatherette 1.5/ 
Machine Gunners’ Pocket Manual, plain... 1.75 
With clasp, map pocket, slate, etc. ............ 225 
Drills and Evolutions of the Band..........cloth 1.50 
Mass Physical Training (Raycroft)......cloth 3.00 
Company Administration ( Virtue) ........ paper 1.25 
cloth 1.75 
Reserve Officers’ Examiner..................... cloth 1.50 
Tactics & Technique of Infantry, 

| REA S See ee Le Es cloth 4.00 
Tactics & Technique of Infantry, 

SPI. kcnikccutaitsicicadtiaenminniieal cloth 5.75 
Tactics and Technique of Cavalry, Basic .... 4.5( 
RE FU RUINO TT cccnlenieitisenaiteiiisatetihdaddansiditicabanies , 6.0 
Field Service Regulations ............c00ccee0 cloth 75 
Essentials of Infantry Training (Bond) 

paper . 1.25 
cloth... 1.50 
SB are eee ae eee cloth 3.00 
Fundamentals of Military Strategy (Robinson).... 2.50 
Thirty-Minute Talks (Stewart, Waldron)..... 1.5 
Terrain Exercises (Waldron) ..............cccsssscereees 1.50 
Principles of Command (Jones)... 1.00 
The Battle of Booby’s Bluff ..................ccsese 75 
The Defence of Duffer’s Drift (Swinton).......... 5 
TO MIE III vrcictcttienncirernnaqevescsnscctccucitcionns ee 
eg BR ae 5 
Military Motor Transportation ...........cccee 1.5 
The Old Sergeant’s Conferences (Wal- 
FIED. ncepcctiecentecnciliinisinecdauienatidl cloth.......... 1.0 


leatherette 1.50 


Hiking Songs of the Infantry (Burt) 


OC  * | eeer eee ee ee 0 
3inders for Army and Training Regulations 1.50 
Binders for Field Manuals ..............0-cssssssssers 1.50 
National Defense (Reference data) .........:.0+ 75 
talancing Daily Diets (Perley) «1... 2.00 
Army Posts and Towns (Sullivan) ..........00.+ 50 


The Profession of Arms (Colby) ............. 15 
10% discount on orders of 10 or more 
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Trench Mortar Subcaliber Device 


VERY year the Howitzer Platoon of the Infantry 
Reoiment is faced with the dismal prospect of 
further decreases in the ammunition allowances. 
Were it not for a bit of discreet “‘chiselling” from the 
2(0.T.C G.U.T.C’s, and C.M.T.C’s allowances, a re- 
ait might very possibly serve his entire enlistment with 
er a chance to function as gun commander—to ob- 

e and correct the fire of his weapon—tor with only a 
few rounds to spare, or with a demonstration to present, an 
xperiet ced man cannot be given the chance of bungling 
roblem. Now bl ackboard | elke. rule of thumb Pits 
rious “‘dry-shooting”’ expedients are all very well to 
repare a recruit in the i Taswiteet Platoon for the duties of 
zun-commander but they cannot be an end-all in them- 
ives, To become proficient in such duties he must have 


omething more. Subcaliber practice furnishes this link be- 





_& STRAP STEEL 


— ———____—- 94 — on 





all 











en theory and practice with 
service ammunition, just as in- 
door range work with a .22 rifle 
prepares a recruit for firing the 
3 mile A recruit must have 

hance to give a fire order. 
bserve the serving of the 
piece, observe the burst, and 
rapidly call his changes in de- 
ection and range —and do 
this often—before he can take 
ver all duties in the platoon. 
No amount of blackboard 
indoor tra ning will enable 
gun-commander to 


Nita movis rea g target /2 
have not 
mit the 


gunner of 
Most posts 
facilities which per- 
se of the .30 caliber 





barrel for subcaliber work with the 37-mm. gun, but a 


.22 nfle, firing BB c: aps, att ached to the 37-mm. gun in 


any of a dozen methods, makes an ideal subcaliber equip 
ment The tiny projectiles cannot travel tast nor tar, and 


so are not dangerous. 


Furthermore, when they hit the 


target they produce a very satistactory 


“ping, and shorts 


or Overs are easy to spot. Stationary 


and mov Ing targets 


for this type of pr actice are easy to improvise. A tin can 


STEEL, IRON 
OR BRASS 


O 
Bi 


makes a fine stationary target at some 
A ,™ avv float 


mounting a 


30 yards or thereabouts. 
of wood, about 2’ x 1, 
can be 
towed -by hand at the end of a wire or 


rope, 


tank silhouette cut from tin, 


and makes a very re alistic target, 

and one that can soon demonstr ate to 

the whole platoon the skill and speed 

necessary in scoring hits on moving 

objects. It is surprising the amount of 

enthusiasm and competition this de- 

vice draws from the members of the 
Howitzer Platoon. 

For the 3” TM, Brandt 

: mortar another subcaliber mechanism 

has been developed by the Howitzer 

Platoon of the Third Infantry. A tube 

ot brass, bronze, iron or steel, 1'A” in 


or 81-mm. 
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TO RECEIVE 
22 BARREL 


diameter, with a bore 1.005”, and 12 


in length, at the base to 


1s threaded 
receive the cut-down barrel of 


.22 caliber rifle. 


an old 
The tube 1S mounted 


- T™ or & mm. 


on the barrel of the 
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mortar by means of clamps which are shown in the ac- 
companying pictures and drawing. The clamps easily can 
be moved about the barrel, so that the tube does not inter- 
fere with the sight line of the mortar. The projectile is the 
1” steel ball furnished to all units with the Bishop Trainer, 
and the propellant is the commercial .22 blank. Unfortu- 
nately these caps, as now obtainable, are not uniformly 
loaded, so that occasionally a surprising over or short is ob- 
tained. However, the Winchester Arms Company has 
furnished me a lot of experimental caps which were more 
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Twentieth Infantry Training Sched: 
By Coronet A. J. DoucHeErty, 
Infantry, D.O. L. 


HE experience of the 2oth Infantry 
six months’ instruction has been so ren 
think it ought to be published to the sery 
based on old pedagogical principles which 
tofore been adopted by the Army. 
Two years ago a training inspection of 
fantry averaged satisfactory, no company 11 


was rated excellent. The last three traini: 


evenly loaded and which provided excellent practice. 
‘ have rated most of our companies from 


Perhaps these blanks will soon be on the market. } . 
superior, with one to four companies well 


Ranges, using a home-made table of elevations, vary r 
y ern 


from about 40-80 1 yards. Of course each barrel will have 
its own idiosyncracies, but they will not be great enough 


Any system which raises the 
regiment this much i is worth notice. 
Three of our classes for the past two 


factory. 


to matter much. A bit of experiment will show what the 


The final examinations w 
device ts ¢ apable of. The flight of the steel ball can clearly 


studied musketry. oi 
day or two ago. Te consisted of a problem fired by a squad 
of first year men, led by a student of the musket ' 
They were not selected shots. The squad fired a ca 


45 rounds, with seven rifles, at a hedge, 


be followed in the air, and its fall noted, so that correction 
is easy. 

By means of these two make-shifts each man in the and the aut 
Howitzer Platoon can be trained in duties which are gen- matic rifle 15 rounds as a machine- gun nest. Compan 
“A” had 41 rifle hits in the 50 per cent zone, with f 

outside. The automatic rifle had 12 hits in the - 


cent zone, with three outside. Distribution g3 p 


erally entrusted only to the Platoon Sergeant, and can 
learn to handle fire problems easily and correctly i in an 
astonishingly short period of time without the burning 
Company “L” had 38 hits in the 50 per cent zone, with 


seven outside, and 14 automatic rifle hits in the 5 


+ 


up of quantities of service ammunition in the le arning. 


Distribution 100 per cent 
These remarkable scores were made possible by t 
training and leadership furnished under the methods 
forth below. The same degree of perfection was genera 
attained in other phases of work. 
Formerly, this regiment like all other regiments 
a list of all the things a soldier should know; and taught 
or tried to teach, those subjects to all men every veat 
The result was that there was not sufficient time t 


7 7 7 cent zone, with one outside. 


Sons of Officers Enrolled in C.M.T.C., 
Fort Meade, Md. 


devoted to any one subject. The instruction could neve: 
be thorough. Moreover, the repetition year after year 
old men, inkins deadly and caused loss of interest. | 
were in a treadmill, getting nowhere. 

Here, we now have, for this six months’ winter 
structions, divided all the subjects that a soldier sly 


know into three progressive groups and we send three 


four selected men from every company to these groups 


We now have a three-year college course; and 
paratory course that is attended by new men and met 
who have not been selected for the advance study. ” 
get the same old schedule of old subjects that we | 
always given—a preparatory school, if you pleas: 
call it the basic training group. 

Machine-gun companies send one or two me! 
of the advance groups in the battalion schools. | her 
a basic training group of their own and an advanc 
of a few selected men from each machine-gu 
It may be of interest to note here that this regi 
holds 1st, 2nd and 3rd places in the Infant 


Howard Clarke Machine Gun Trophy Cont 


From Lert to Ricut: Howard S. Balsam, son of Major Alfred 
S. Balsam, 66th Inf. Fort Geo. G. Meade, Md.; Charles Parkin, 
son of Major Charles McD. Parkin, Inf. D.O.L., Lancaster, Pa.; 
John William Barnes, son of 1st Lieutenant G. D. Barnes, O.M.C., 
Camp Holabird, Md.; Lawrence V. Greene, son of Major Douglas 
T. Greene, Inf. D.O.L., Philadelphia, Pa.; William D. Pratt, son 
of Major Eigen C. Pratt, M.C. Washington, D. C.; Francis J. and 
Alexander C. Johnson, sons of Major Alexander L. P. Johnson, 
34th Infantry, executive officer of the camp, and Guy, Kinman, 
son of Captain Guy M. Kinman, J.A.G., Washington, D. C. 
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t will be glad to furnish detailed orders 
grams to any regiment desiring them at 
ction. These programs are drawn up by 
sed of field officers and company com- 
ekly schedules and subject schedules are 
ie instructors. 
n commander is in complete charge of the 
his battalion. Thus the decentralization re- 
War Department is actually attained in a 
Under this system no officer has to teach 
-wo or three different subjects at any one time, 
herefore become an expert in those subjects. 
smmissioned officer can now be promoted in 
fantry unless he has a good rating in the 
) private can be made a corporal if he has a 
isJure to his credit in the school. This is resulting in a 
marked increase in N.C.O. efficiency. 
As a by-product, we estimate that next vear we will 
oraduate 10 reserve officers from our non-coms, and after 
the system will produce from 20 to 25 reserve officers 
nually—each a by-product. 
7 7 > 
Red Cross Work for War's Injured Goes 
On Until Wounds Are Healed 


\V! TH the signing of the Armistice in 1918 one phase 
YY of the work of the Red Cross came to an end—that 
‘ ministering to the fighting men on the battlefield and 

ospitals at the front. At the 
began, to continue as long as men live who still bear 


wounds from the World War. The Red Cross has as its 


artered obligation the care of men wounded in war; 


same time a new era 


bedience to this mandate holds the organization to this 
luty as one of the paramount services it gives te the na- 
a until all war’s wounds are healed. 
The disabled ex-service man therefore has received from 
the Red Cross ever since the war assistance in obtaining 
efits due from the government; service in many helpful 
Ways s during his hospitalization; relief for immediate 
s, and help i in getting back to a self-supporting basis, 
— of unemployment and need. Because the term 
veteran’ is closely associated with the World War there 


acommon impression that the Red Cross service is only 


for veterans .of the last conflict. However, records show 
that much has also been done for men who served in 
aarlier wars, and especially in the last few months there 

as been a big increase in the cases of Spanish War vet- 
cans who have come to the Red Cross for help. 

[wom this service to veterans has been extended so 
treely in the years that followed the war it follows that 
the demands on the Red Cross increased greatly as the 

anks of the unemployed grew in numbers. Emergency 
agencies of the federal government have been devoted to 
relief alone, as far as this policy was practica- 
tatements by governmental administrators have 
again pointed out that the private agencies 
ads the depression are relied on to handle 
| work. 


emergenc \ 
ble, and 
again ar 
operatins 


their nor 


NOTES 


The normal work of the Red Cross in behalf of the vet 
erans calls for a variety of service that could be performed 
by no agency not in close touch with the provisions the 
government m akes tor men who were disabled in war. 
Perhaps a man says he was wounded and sent to a hos 
pital in F rance, a fact which his pape rs do not show, and 
which does not appear in war records that are still incom 
plete. The Red Cross helps him in the long search for a 
verification of his hospital record, which proves that his 
wounds came from war and not from later operations. 
There is much detail involved in a search of this descrip 
The Red Cross gives 
service rather than relief, and the philosophy of Red Cross 
workers is that money ts only a tool of rehabilitation, it is 


tion, and much time ts required. 


not rehabilitation itself. Funds my be needed while the 
search for verified records which will entitle the veteran 
Trained workers, at Red 
Cross headquarters in Washington and Red Cross work- 
ers assigned to the various Veterans Bureau offices, carry 


on this work the veteran cannot do for himself. 


to compensation is carried on. 


Red Cross service means not only physical comfort 
but the extension of friendship and helpful assistance. 
Many a Gold Star mother is reminded every month of 
the honor in which she is held by her community when a 
member of the Red Cross motor corps calls to take her for 
a pleasure trip which otherwise would not be possible 
Many little stockings would go unfilled at Christmas 
time, if the children of the Junior Red Cross did not pro- 
And 


that same father in the hospital himself receives cheer and 


vide the gifts a father in a hospital could not buy. 


comfort through the services Red Cross volunteers bring 
to veterans hospitals. 

The pledge of the Red Cross to the service man, which 
was made on the first Armistice Day, is renewed every 
year, when the annual membership roll call begins. The 
campaign lasts until Thanksgiving; and it is the annual 
opportunity given to America to continue to care for 
those she sent to war. 
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The United States 


Infantry Association 


“The object of the Association shall be to promote the efficiency 
of the Infantry Arm of the Military Service of our Country by 
maintaining its best standards and traditions, by fostering esprit 
de corps, by codperating and promoting cordial relations with the 
cther Arms, Services and Bureaus, by disseminating professional 
knowledge, and by exchanging ideas on the utilization of such 
knowledge, with particular reference to the réle of Infantry in 
modern war.” 

PRESIDENT 


MAJOR GENERAL EDWARD CROFT, Chief of Infantry 


Vick-PRESIDEN1 
COLONEL LAURENCE HALSTEAD, I/nfantry 
SECRETARY- TREASURER 
LIEUTENANT COLONEL E. F. HARDING, Jnfantry 
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Editorial 


Support Your Association 


TREASURER: 








OME years before the War, in what is now referred 
to, affectionately or otherwise, as the Old Army, 
membership in and support of the Infantry Association 
by regular Infantry officers was an automatic procedure. 
Everyone except a few soreheads belonged as a matter of 
course and received the INFANTRY JOURNAL as an incident 
to membership. Somehow or other, the newly commis- 
sioned second lieutenant promptly got the idea that he 
was expected to join. If he happened to be hard up or 
in debt—which for the most part he was—he may have 
had to curtail slightly some cherished recreational activity 
in order to acquire and maintain membership 1 in good 
standing. If so, he made the necessary sacrifice. There 
were few holdouts and little, if any, griping about coer- 
cion, True, the idea did prevail that it was more healthy 
to be a member of the Association, but a far more potent 
force was operating to bring him in and keep him in. This 
was the feeling that he owed it to his branch to support 
the association that was fighting the peace time battles of 
that branch. 

For years the Infantry had been the stepchild of the 
War Department. It was discriminated against in the 
matter of mounted pay, in the percentage of Infantrymen 
selected for general officers, a n the distribution of the 
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desirable details. It was looked down up 


shots. ““The brains are in the other brancl: : ithe 
one of these—an officer of distinguished sery ih , 
an exalted position — “look at the honor : i 
worth graduates!” Since that famous remai Infant 
has consistently had more than its proport Juota 
graduates in the high class standing bracket t th 
another story. The point is that, in those the In 
fantry occupied a distinctly inferior position naps 
cils of the Army chiefs, 

Then came the organization of the Infantry Associat; 


and the election of a slate of fighting officials. Out in chy 
sticks, the officers from doddering colonels (ot 
them were doddering) to submerged lieutenants 

merged, then as now) got behind the strong men 
Washington and things began to happen. The Infanen 

through. the Association, presented a solid front thy 
could not be broken. In an incredibly short tiny 
things go in this man’s Army, every point for which 
Ascpaiauimn fought had been won. 


q 


Equality with thé 
The Queen of Battle 
moved out of the shadows into her rightful place in th 
sun. 


other branches was conceded. 


“Well, what of it?” one of our all too numerous pes 
ent-day holdouts may inquire. hin 
of the past; we no longer have to fight the aihhas ‘te ; 
for our rights. What battles of mine is the Associatio 
fighting now? Do you expect me to subscribe three dol 
lars a year out of a reduced pay check to support an 
tution because, twenty-five years ago, it put the am 
on the map?”’ 

The answer is “‘yes,”” and some of the reasons therefor 
are those which you use every time you address a grou 
of civilians on the subject of National Defense. You 
Association may not at any given moment be fightn; 
any battles of yours, but it has done so effectively in the 
past and new battles are in the offing—pay restitution 
promotion legislation and the never ending fight for a 
adequate Army with a proper proportion of Infantn 
The Infantry Association and its publication, the Is 
FANTRY JOURNAL, are useful agents in keeping alive in thg 
minds of those who prescribe the composition of our mil 
tary forces, the ancient but easily forgotten truth tha 
there can be no decision in war until the foot soldiers of 
one side drive those of the other from vital localities an 
move in. 

Membership in the Infantry Association costs only on 
depreciated dollar and it is good for life. To belong 
something, and every Infantryman, Regular, Natona 
Guard and Reserve, should at least pay the nominal reg 
tration fee and get his name on the rolls. The voice of af 
organization listing upward of 50,000 patriots, - es 
sional and citizen soldiers, could make itself heard eve 
above the wails of the pacifists and the loud murmurs 
those who, even in these free spending days, would econ 
mize at the expense of national security. 

But for the Regular Infantryman and the up-and-com 
ing National Guard and Reserve officer, mere men 
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ugh. Full support of the Association tn- 


'. eybscription to the INFANTRY JOURNAL which ts 

—_ hid e Association. The JouRNAL is the medium 
i | et : old Infantry ideals and new Infantry ideas 
a aoe It is an essential to an Infantry officer as 
i, eJournal of the American Medical Association is to a 
baron ‘ctor. 7 bscribe to it and read it is prima facie evi- 
i. ie » of per cent esprit de corps and professional 
‘Pipi: ness iny otherwise good Infantrymen (a subtle 
e . that “otherwise’”) who feel their toes stepped on by 
wrens foregoing statement can doubtless make an excellent 
hat in xe against any such implication attaching to a non-sub- 
a sotion status. But why bother with arguments when it 












































so much s imple to change that status and thereby be- 


* oe me like Caesar's second wife (or was it the third) 


Ei 599 
Infantry ve suspicions 






tront tha 
time heering News from the Front 
which th AVING written the foregoing clarion cry to In- 
with thg ' fantrvmen everywhere, we were immediately as- 
of Battle ed by doubts, as to the efficacy of such an editorial a 
ace in t sur to desired action. The first thing that rose to 
plas us was the suspicion that those who read it won’t 
rous prev™llldo anything about it and then came the second and more 
is a thingMdevastating thought that perhaps no one will even read it. 
t branched [p the midst of these disturbing reflections, came a letter 
\SSOCIAtIOMMMrom rst Lieutenant John S. Pickering, 394th Infantry, 
three dol rich reads as follows: 
ft an insti 


After reading your editorial in the July-August issue 
the JOURNAL concerning the need for more subscribers, 
| all the liberty of soliciting subscriptions to the 
ournaL from the officers of the 394th Infantry during our 
put at active duty at Fort George G. Meade, August 5 
8 You will find enclosed a c 


e Infantry 


s theref: rq 
SS a grou 
nse. You 
€ higher 


ely in ¢ th¢ 


cashier's check for $16.00 
cover registration and subse ription fees of the following 


officers of the 394th Infantry.” 
restitution 

rht for af 7 7 sf 
Infantry 


I And didn’t that boost the editorial morale! The item 
1, the IN 


clerred to (we still suspect that most of you didn’t read 

ht) was just a simple suggestion 

ring blast released in this issue. 
] 1 never can tell. 


live 16 a nothing like the thun- 
t our mil! 


It all goes to show that 
truth tha 





soldiers of i the INFANTRY JoURNAL had medals for meritorious 


evice to award, it would most promptly bestow one 
spon Lieutenant Pickering for setting an example which, 


t followed by other pate aE interested and live-wire mem- 
ers of the 


alities an 


s only ong 
belong 
Nationa 


rinal regis 


Infantry Association, would give the INFAN- 


JourNAL a circulation rivaling—pardon a slight 


| etorical exaggeration—that of the Saturday Evening 

voice Of af : = : 

z st. 

ts, protes 
c.7 1 


Ballot for Annual Election United States 


eard ever 


hurmurs 08 


‘ | . . 
uld econofmminfantry Association 
Mark « velope “Votes for Officers of the U. S. Infan- 
and-co! tv Association” and mail to the Secretary, U. S. Infantrv 


member 
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Association, N.W., Washing 
ton, D. C., to reach him not later than December 1 
1934, when the ballots are opened. 


1115 Seventeenth Street, 


Please do not fail to send in your ballot. 


FOR VICE-PRESIDEN] 
Vore For One: 
[] Colonel Asa L. Singleton, Infantry. 
-] Le. Col. Harry S. Grier, Infantry. 
C) 
FOR MEMBERS OF THE 
COUNCIL 


EXECUTIVI 
Vore For Five: 
[} Le. Col. J. Garesche Ord, 
C) Major William F. Freehoff, Infantry. 
[) Mayor Charles H. Corlett, Infantry. 
[) Major Fred L. Walker, Infantry. 
[] Major Edward M. Almond, Infantry. 
C) Capt. Raymond L. Shoemaker, 12th Infantry. 
® Capt. Paul D. Connor, 66th Infantry (LT) 
[) 2nd Lt. Forrest Caraway, Infantry. 
e : 
CJ 


12th Intantry. 


BRANCH ASSOCIATION BALLOT 


For use in casting consolidated votes of Branch 


Assoc tations 
The consolidated vote of the members ot the 


ee ; Branch of the U. S. 


Infantry Association for officers and members of thx 
Executive Council is the number of votes for individuals 


shown abov e. 


Date 


Rank and Organivzatior 


Secretary Branch of 


the U.S. Infantry Association. 


INDIVIDUAL BALLOT 


For Individual Members who do not vote in 


Branch Associations. 


Cast my ballot as marked above. 


Date 


Name 


Rank and Organization 


oe | 
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AMONG OUR AUTHORS 
SE —S— 
CHARLES WINSLOW ELLIOTT. Major, Retired list. Mixed in along the line are ten yea 


1922. A native of Minnesota, he is the son of the Hon. 
Charles B. Elliott, formerly Justice of the Supreme Court 
of the Philippines, and Member of the Philippines Com- 
Educated Phil- 
lips Academy, Andover, 
Massachusetts, and at the 
University of Minnesota. 
Commissioned 


mission. 


second 
lieutenant in 1908, served 
in the Philippines, China, 
Mexico and France. In 
France he was senior 1n- 
structor at the Army 
Trench Artillery School 
at Langres. Major Elliott 
is the author of a gram 
mar of the Lanao Moro 
Latin 
textbook entitled dn In- 
He has published many articles and 


dialect and of a 





troduction to Caesar. 
service stories. For a number of years he was connected 
with the Manlius School. He was editor of the Fayette- 
ville Bulletin for one year. At present living in Minne- 
apolis, Minnesota. The article by Major Elliott appeatr- 
ing in this issue ts a chapter, somewhat modified, of his 
forthcoming biography of Winfield Scott. Major Elliott 
states that his hobbies are philately and contract bridge. 

He has never yet bid and made a grand slam vulnerable, 


but lives in hopes. 


Lt.Col. HENRY A. FINCH speaks for himself as fol- 


lows: 


“Born in 1882 in Texas; graduated from U. S. Mili 
tary Academy in 1906, somewhat the worse for wear and 
tear on Southern disposition that 
resented discipline. Have served 
with the Corps of Engineers for 
the past 28 years and like the 1m- 
mense variety of duties open to 
members of that branch. Served 
in Cuba in 1907; in the Philip- 
pines 1909-12; with the ‘Perish- 
ing’ Expedition in Mexico os 
17, and a year with the A.E.F., 
months of which were spent roost- 
ing on the Rhine with the 6th 
Engineers, 3d Division. Five years 
in the National Guard Bureau, nine with troops of Regu- 





lar Army and three tours on harbor duty appear on the 
























terest in Reservist training. 
[ began writing articles when I foun 
wouldn’t stand still long enough to listen t 


and observations—and that editors (som a 
real money for what I wrote. The INFaNy var 
(since 1920), the Military Engineer, irate etiod 
icals, such as Mining and Engineer ng Jou 1 Th 
Dock and Harbour Authority (British), h n the 


main outlets, with minor eruptions occurring 
zines (Collier's, 


2 have observed laboring men in this countt 


American Legion Weekly, et 


while on river and harbor duty and can appt 


this being frequently radical or social 


Clalist 


point of view 
but seldom communistic. I would estimate a rate of |, 
than one Communist per catload of American w 


OTKeTs 


hence I decline to sign up for any Red-hunts. 


Lt.Col. ROWAN P. LEMLY, 


Virginia. He was commissioned in the Infantry j; 


Infantry, is a nat 


1 1907 
He has served two tours in the Philippines and was wi 
the Vera Cruz Expedition in 1914. With the A.E] 
1918 and 1919, he served on the 
staffs of the 78th and 7th Di- 
and the Second Army. 
He is a graduate of the School of 
the Line (1922), the General 
Staff School (1923) and the 
Army War College (1924). 
Since 1933 he has oummineniiial the 
1st Battalion of the 29th Infan- 
try at Fort Benning. 

Under hobbies, Colonel Lemly 
lists training, tactics and fishing. 
He also enjoys an occasional game 
of poker if the cards are right. He admits to the author- 
ship of two published short articles and boasts of a large 


visions 


collection of plain and fancy rejection slips. 


Captain ROBERT B. McCLURE was born in Georgia. 
He was commissioned in 1917. He is a graduate of The 
Tank School (1926) and the Company Officers’ Course 
at The Infantry School (1929). He is now a stud 
officer at the Command & General Staff School 


Colonel ALEXANDER MIKHAILOVITCH NIK 
LAIEFF was born in Warsaw, Poland, -. Russia 
1876. He graduated from the Military 
Elizavetgrad in 1897 and was commissioned li 


the 14th Litovsky Dragoons, Imperial Russian Army 


Academy 










the Imperial General te College, St. 
go3, and the Officers’ Cavalry School in 
1904. He was promote “d 
captain, General Staff, in 
1905, to lieutenant col- 
onel, General Staff, in 


1908 and to colonel, Gen- 


eral Staff, in 1912. From 


€ In- 


ends 1905 until 1911 he served 
a on the General Staff in 

paid St. Petersburg (Far East- 
— ern Division). From 1911 
» . to 1914 he was Second 
] Ne 


Military Attaché to 
China. From 1914 to 1915 
he was Assistant Military 
taché to Great Britain, during which period he made 
ral visits to the Western Front. In early 1916 he re- 
«ned to Russia for a few months’ service on the General 


cialistic HBGaff, after which he became the Russian Military Attache 
it les «othe United States. 
workers Colonel Nikolateff’s decorations include the Senior Rus- 


St. Vladimir, 4th Class; and the British Companion 
t. Michael and St. George. He ts the author of a book 














+4 
native of Russian entitled The Japanese Army and has written 
in 1907, jgggeumerous articles on Far Eastern and military subjects 
was with qgmnich have appeared in Current History, The Outlook 
LE} he American and Canadian service journals. 


At present, he is the senior cataloguer, New York 
Public Library. 


Major HARRY R. PIERCE, Coast Artillery C lorps, was 
horn in Waterville, Maine, April 3, 1894. He is a gradu- 
we of the U. S. Military Academy (class of 1918), the 
Battery Officers’ and Advanced Courses at the Coast 
Artillery School. 

Major Pierce admits to being 
rather mechanically inclined and 
to an insatiable curiosity to know 
what makes the wheels go round. 
He states: 

’ “IT commenced my military edu- 
se cation at the age of ten by in- 
., vestigating the effect of explosions 
of black powder confined in a 
j lead pipe. I owned a rifle and re- 
volver at the age of twelve, and 
one of my experiments with the 
omer, using fulminate of mercury as a target, nearly 





e author- 
of a large 


Georgia. 
¢ of The 
s) Course 


: studentimmote finis to my experiments in ballistics. Since then, 
ll abs rbing hobby has been small arms, the pistol 
revolver, in particular.’ 

| NIKO Mai ‘erce won the Coast Artillery Cup in the 

ussia) infamme ssident’s Rifle Match at Camp Perry in 1928 and holds 

demy aver lal won in the Hawaiian Department a5 

cenant if “tae 1926. He has been continuously listed a 

mv. Ht pistol and rifle shooting” since 1921. Short 

icles or 


stol shooting have appeared under his name 
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in Outdoor Life and the Coast Artillery Journal and he 
has written articles on various military subjects for che 
latter publi ation. 

Major Pierce contends that deer hunting with the pistol 
is more fun and more sportsmanlike aon with the rifle 
and he generally uses a .45 automatic for this purpose 
Last year he brought down his buck at sixty yards with 
a neck shot, cutting the jugular, thereby eliminating the 
necessity of Mesiiog 


Lt. Col. JOHN S. UPHAM is an Infantryman, “born 
in the Cavalry” Fort Walla Walla, Washington, in 
1881. He is a graduate of the U. S. Military Academy 
Class of 1903 and a graduate of 
the School of the Line, 1921 the 
General Service Schools, 1922 
and the Army War College, 1923. 
He holds the D.SM. for general 
staff service with a division. As 
a member of the General Staff 
G.H.Q., he made numerous G-1 
morale and welfare Inspections ot 
base ports and in American camps 
in France and Germany. He was 
president of the G-1 board of of 
ficers, G.H.Q., for making final 


recommenations for the welfare of soldiers in future wars 





Colonel Upham has contributed occasional brief para 
graphs to the INFANTRY JouRNAL. He ts the co-author of 
a book entitled What a Soldier Should Know (by Bolles 
Jones and Upham), but insists that his effort in the pro 
duction of this work was ‘‘drafted.”’ 


Colonel WILLIAM H. WALDRON was born in West 
Virginia. He served with the 2d West Virginia Infantry 
in the Spanish- American War and entered the Regulat 
Army in 1899. He is a distinguished graduate of the In 
fantry and Cay alry School (1905 B The Staff ( ollege 
(1906), and the Army War College (1911). He holds 
both the D.S.C. and the D.S.M. 

Colonel Waldron was Editor of the INFANTRY JoURNAI 
from December, 1919, until August, 1924. He is the 
wuthor of several military books and numerous articles by 
him have been published in the service journals. 


ist Lieut. CALVIN L. WHITTLE is a native of Cali 
fornia and a graduate of the Military Academy, Clas: 
of 1927. He states: 

“While travelling on a transport | hap pened to over 
hear a discussion taking place among several enlisted men 
The general topic was, ‘How onal we be identified | 
the boat should sink and our bodies were washed =. 
or found floating on the ocean?’ 

“Te was very evident that all men did not wear their 
identification tags habitually. Others had lost theirs or 
mispl aced them in baggage. Furthermore, I have talked 
with men who served overseas during the past war. They 
also stated that many of the men went into battle with 
out wearing an identification tag. 
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and Personnel Records” 


“Company Administration 


Complete, thorough, practical. Conforms to lat- 
est regulations of the War Department. Efficient 
performance of administrative duties is some- 
times difficult, but it is vital to the morale and 
efficiency of every military organization. 








Tue text on “Company Administration,” just completed 
by Lieutenant C. M. VIRTUE, U. S. Army, conforms to the 
latest regulations of the War Department for the decentralization of paper work in the A 
It is a ready reference, with complete index, for the Company Commander, First Sero 
and Company Clerk in the National Guard, all of whom wish to conduct their respective ad- 
ministrative jobs with satisfaction to themselves and to their organizations. 

This text is not a mere discussion of Company administration. It is a detailed working 
manual for the use of administrative personne!. It tackles all the problems and explains the 
procedure in every case confronting the company office. All the standard forms are shown and 
the methods of filling them out are explained. Administrative problems are given and solved. 

To those units that wish to keep themselves at the peak of efficiency, this booklet is indis- 


pensable. It covers 250 pages, is printed in large, clear type on good paper, and is available 
in two bindings. 





Strong reinforced cover . . . $1.25, Postpaid Cloth Cover . . . $1.75, Postpaid 
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THE SOLDIER’S HANDBOOK 


Prepared by Infantry Officers 


An illustrated book that tells the soldier in a simple, conversational and interesting 
way what he needs to know. Written in language he can understand. 

The new SOLDIER’S HANDBOOK is complete, well-indexed, and its 166 pages and 
50 illustrations give the individual soldier a convenient and compact source of basic 
military information, thus aiding him to perform his duties more efficiently and prepare 
himself for promotion. The text is based on instructional matter contained in various 
War Department documents that are not, in general, available for distribution to the 
individual. 


CONVENIENT 1 POCKET-SIZE 1 ILLUSTRATED + 6”x4”"x 1," 


Produced with the idea of giving to the soldier a book he needs at a price he can pay. 


Single Copies, 50c, Postpaid 


In lots of 10 or more a discount of 20% will be allowed, f.o.b. Washington. 


| THE INFANTRY JOURNAL 


1115 17th Street, N. W. WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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Rooks rec ewed bere may be purchased from the Jour- that a man who takes a month or so to distinguish be 
i at the prices listed, postpaid. For cash payments, tween his left foot and right foot would not graduate. 
aembers may deduct a five per cent discount from the But that 1s palpably absurd because he does in Tin 
, price of any book, foreign or domestic. Soldiers. These same idealists refuse to believe that a 


TIN SOLDIERS. By Robert H. Wohlforth. New York. 
Alfred H. King & Co. 1934. $2.50. 


On July 1, 1923, Robert Wohlforth entered the United 
utes Military Academy at West Point, New York. 
coce there is no evidence that he was dragged in by the 
cnft of his neck, one is led to believe that his matricula- 
jon was voluntary. For the next four years young Robert 
- perl fed, sheltered, entertained and educated at 
»vernment expense. At the termination of this period of 
MM jyrance vile (vile is an apt word if we admit the testi- 


| -« he was graduated with the Class of '27 and com- 


penne a second lieutenant of Infantry. There followed 

et and a half of wide and varied experience in the 
slay establishment, at the end of which he resigned 
wing to his inability to keep up with the “straight ae 
sland: ginger- ale drinkers” of the Regular Army. Dur- 
the intervening years Mr. Wohlforth has become a 
entic and commentator on the modern military scene, 
which brings us face to face with his first major opus, Tin 








Soldiers. 




















From Mr. Wohlforth’s tome it appears that the coun- 
ny at large has been hoodwinked for the last hundred 
years about this place called West Point. Instead of a 
amorous school of arms nurtured in the shining tradi- 
of “duty, honor, country,’’ Iconoclast Wohlforth por- 
mys it as a glorified cesspool fringed with the rank 
gowths of depravity, perversion, ignorance, and intel- 
tual inbreeding. His title alone indicates how grossly 
he American people have been deceived. This great 
parneen has actually come to look upon Lee, 
ant, Jackson, Sherman, Sheridan, Stuart, Pershing, et 
i,.as soldiers cast in the heroic mold of immortality! “Mr. 
wes sets America right—these men are the end 
ducts of the West Point sausage machine. Ergo, they 
re tun soldiers.’ ’ Imagine the consternation in Valhalla! 
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Now, of course, u Woot are bound to be some of us senti- 


lled upon to quote a saw y wees eal rat hand ns 
isis you, and Lear’s remark about a child’s ingratitude, 
d even Pope’s crack of all appearing yellow to the 
pundiced eve. Many of these sentimentalists insist that 
vcan’t visualize the Corps of Cadets made up a large 
wentage of laddies who yearn for ruffles on their 
evens. Moreover, they refuse to believe that even a 
tball hero could escape those meanies in the English 
partment if he persisted in the language he uses in Tin 
ldiers. S me of those doubting Thomases even state 


member of the honor committee would lie to that com 
mittee to protect a friend. In brief, they insist that the 
picture painted by Mr. Wohlforth is distorted and that 
he is consistently guilty of over- and under-statement and 
false emphasis. 


However, the prejudiced opinions of those whose pride 
it is to be identified with the long grey line must not be 
given too much weight in a critical estimate of the merit 
of the book. It was not written to please graduates of the 
Military Academy. It appears, rather, hat the author's 
appeal is addre ssed to those who are least familiar with the 
real West Point. In this he might have made a better bid 
for success if his story were less dull, his puppets more 
lifelike, and his striving for sensationalism less obvious. 
Mr. Wohlforth gives ev idence of promising literary talent 
but that talent is handicapped in this, his first novel, by 
faulty technique and lack of sincerity. —C. TL. 


SPIES AND THE NEXT WAR. By Richard W. 
Rowan. New York. Robert M. McBride & Co., 1934. 


311 pages, illustrated. $2.50. 


Mr. Rowan tells us that over 600 persons have been 
tried for espionage in the last two years, and there are 
many more spies at work today than there were during 
the greater part of the World War. The secret agent of 
the next war is being taught not only to purloin secret 
documents, spy on enemy activities and forward informa 
tion back home. The deeds of spies in the next war will 
make those of their predecessors seem like child’s play. 
The espion of the next war will be a merciless saboteur. 
He is being taught how to delay, if not destroy, supplies, 
wreck railroads, ships, factories and public buildings by 
the use of incendiary or explosive bombs that have the 
appearance of coal or harmless looking pencils. His mis 
sion will be to destroy whole cities by starting epidemics. 
Wholesale death will be distributed by bacteria cultures 
carried in innocent looking fountain pens; cartridges will 
ss tubes that break upon im 
pact. The epidemic war ol be picked up from where it 

was dropped in the “‘last’’ war. The author states that the 
Central Powers contemplated spreading an epidemic 


carry epidemic germs in ola 


through France and Italy, and only their collapse pre 
‘aie agents from carrying out the plan. 

Not all of the book de als with spies of the future. The 
author has included a study of the method of disseminat 
ing propaganda, and also an excellent review of the deeds 


of spies of the past. Their methods are described and 11 
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ways to convey their informa- 
Botanical and entomological sketches hid drawings 
of fortifications; what appeared to be a child’s drawing of 
a doll concealed a written, uncoded message; messages in 
code were represented by the stitches in a glove, by 
scratches on the inside of the lids of food tins, by the ar- 
rangement of stamps in a collector's album, by musical 
notes, by the contents of bottles on a shelf, and by the all 
but unbeatable “‘stencil” code. One industrious spy en- 
coded a message of 1,600 words underneath a postage 
stamp. Another clever gentleman invented a pipe with 
a turning bowl. He carried his message in the bowl of 
his pipe, and, if cornered, had simply to turn the bowl 
and light his pipe. Spies soaked articles of clothing in 
secret ink, hid containers of it in candles. They carried 
small cameras in the false bottoms of buckets. Many 
other methods are described. The author has also inserted 
brief character sketches of celebrated espions. 

Mr. Rowan writes with authority. The result of twenty 
years’ investigation of professional, espionage and military 
secret service is this excellent account of modern espionage 
methods. 


DER KAMPFWAGENKRIEG (Mechanization). By 
Artillery General Ludwig Ritter von Eimannsberger, 
Austrian Army, Retired. Published by J. F. Lehmanns 
Verlag, Paul Heyse-Str. 26, Munich 2 SW. 


Was the tank in the World War capable only of creat- 
ing panic among war weary troops or was it a machine 
inaugurating a new method of warfare? This is the ques- 
tion which the author seeks to answer in this well pre- 
pared book; and whether or not the reader agrees with his 
conclusions, his thoroughness fills one with respect. 

The tank actions of Cambrai, Soissons, and Amiens are 
covered in detail, as are the German attacks without tanks 
at Soissons and Reims, on the Marne, and in the Cham- 
pagne. The method of treatment is novel, comprising 
conditions leading to each, preliminary preparations, the 
course of battle, and separate discussions of the tatics of 
the attacker and of the defender. In these, the author 
makes use of much new German archive material. 

In the tank actions the author claims the tanks showed 
their ability to break through but that the Allies failed 
to develop a means of exploitation, while the Germans 
failed to concern themselves seriously about tanks either 
in attack or defense. Strategically the keynote of the 
German offensives of 1918 was their combat mobility 
against the Allied transport mobility, which had the tacti- 

cal effect of causing the German offensives always to re- 

main frontal. A comparison of statistics leads to the con- 
clusion that, with tanks, the losses of the attacker were 
fewer than those of the defender. Without them it was 
the opposite. 

The book also covers a general discussion of tank de- 
velopment since the war and a specific discussion of anti- 
tank possibilities, including infantry weapons, artillery, 
mobile reserves, tanks as anti-tank weapons, and the types 
of tank attacks likely to be met. 
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A hypothetical battle of Amiens as it n 
pl ace occupies the latter half of the book 
situation as it was on August 8, 1918 
futuristic offensive based on the suppos 
sides had become newly equipped with : 
The plan of action and conduct are in det 
lowed by a critique. The author’s treatm 
as he equips both sides with similar wea; 
refrains from continuing the action bey: 
day. 

Only two criticisms are offered to this 
thor’s logistics would seem to be based o1 
view of the speeds of armored or motoriz 
The second is that small sketch maps inserte 
would have added immensely to his interesti 
(Several maps are furnished in the cover poc! 


It is the author’s conclusions that: 

1. It took from September, 1916, to November, 191 
to teach the users of tanks that they can only be success 
in masses and that, in future, no army will dare use the 
otherwise; further, that no large scale offensives will ¢ 
again be possible without them. He points to the taf 
plans for 1919 as an indication of the real lesson c 
war, which has been forgotten but which quickly will 
remembered and placed into effect in the event of anot! 
war. 

2. Cavalry is definitely obsolete. 

3. Surprise attacks opened by artillery preparation 
no longed advisable because of modern tactical comp 
increases in number of machine guns, and artillery b 
listic improvement which defeats its own ends. The 
would all necessitate so much advance preparation ¢ 
surprise would be impossible. Tanks, on the other ha 
can move up so rapidly that not even their infantry ne 
know in advance where an offensive is planned. 

4. There must be a high proportion of anti-tank we 
ons in the infantry regiment. The future field gun m 
be a combination anti-aircraft, anti-tank, and divisiod 
gun and must be motorized. Half the artillery must 
assigned to anti-tank duty in “‘islands’’ for all round f 

5: Tanks and airplane coéperation will be a defin 
actuality. 

6. Future warfare will quickly settle into position w 
fare with land and air fleets doing the fighting. Such w 
will not end until the industrial organization of one s 
or the other gains the ascendancy or runs out of raw ' 
terials. For this reason, warfare today and tomorrow 
quires freedom of the seas. 

The author definitely belongs to the Fuller school, 6 
nevertheless his book should be in the library of the s4 
ous tank student or the student of the World War. 
though viewing only the effect of the tank on Continen 
warfare he is quite fair in his viewpoint and free from 4 
usual Germanic bias. He may be visionary but he | 
made a serious study of a serious study. 

To those who question the effect of the tank on fut 
warfare he points only to the effect of the ma hine g 
on the last one.—R. J. I. 
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MAND IN THE WORLD WAR. By 
liam D. Puleston, U. S. Navy. New York. 
yner’s Sons, 1934. Maps and index. $3.00. 


¢ of the book suggests, the author of The 
- <pedition presents us with a critical study 
ip and grand strategy of the World War. 
ton’s varied service has given him much 
study military and nav ry strategy, and his 

the successes and failures. 
\Ithous aptain Puleston discusses the several cam- 


deshows in excellent style, it is to be re- 


weted that his study of the war drops off abruptly with 
b» Gern submarine campaign of early 1917. The 
does not discuss the operations of the Besnae Front 
iylly as the reader would expect, neither does he touch 


italian and Palestine theaters. We believe that Cap- 
Puleston could have given us an excellent summary 
npaigns of 1917-1 18. The analysis of the cam- 
f these two years is missed by the reader, who is so 
ed along by the author’s excellent style that he can 
not walt a seb his summary of those important battles. 
reader also misses the close study we know the author 
sal have given to the generalship of Foch. But these 
missions, disappointing as they are to the reader, are 
more than compensated for by the following brilliant 
sons to each coluntry which Captain Puleston has so 
killfully drawn. 
“The last and most im- 
portant fact for Americans to remember is that the World 
War aul and that it actually happened can not be 
ed by the most optimistic pz acifist, in spite of all the 
wersally advertised errors of war, in spite of the bonds 
trade and commerce, in spite of the Hague Tribunal, in 
we of exchange professors and Carnegie’s Peace Temple, 
ite of the churches, despite for the most part well- 
ning governments in Europe, despite the certain ca- 
stophe of national bankruptcy, the nations of the world 
ent to war in 1914 and continued at war for four years. 
xin the time of any American now living will man- 
in the mass be substantially better, wiser or less 
mish than in 1914, nor is there any reason to hope that 
pthe same period the average of governments in the 
mid will be any more honorable, skillful or generous 
wn those in power in 1914." “So Americans should not 
t themsel ves be directed into believing that the World 
a was their last, and that conflicting interests can al- 
ws be peacefully settled. They should take more heed 
E their am forces, and when in due course they or 
bet children are called to arms, the generation that is 
immoned can go solemnly but gladly * rejoicing in its 
mgth as a strong man to run a race.’ And Americans 
ne Mext war generation will be spared much of their 
fod it their statesmen, admirals and generals in the 
awhile give thought to the mistakes made by the 
ders of the two great democracies of Western Europe, 
‘ace and England, during the World War of 1914-18.” 


this book is of especial lies to the military and naval 


His advice to us 1s important: 
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man, and its worth can be appreciated by the civilian who 
would know and evaluate the accomplishmenets and mis 
takes of those who were called upon to lead the nations 
against each other in 1914-15. 


New Books 


The following is a list of books which have just made 
their appearance or else are available at much reduced 
prices. We list them because they are of parti ular inter 
est to ofhicers: 

ANGLO-AMERICAN YEAR Book, 1934. $3.00. 
Europe Between Wars, H. F. Armstrong. 
the martial temper in Europe. $1.00. i 
A Sovprer IN Science, Col. B. K. Ashford. The auto 
biography of a distinguished Army scientist. $3.50 

Air ANNUAL OF THE British Empire. $6.00. 
Tue Last Days or Tsarpom, P. M. Bykov. $1.00. 
IDENTIFICATION OF FIREARMS AND Forensic BALLIsTics, 

Major G. Burrard. $3.75. 

Sea Power IN THE Paciric, H. C. Bywater. A study of 
the American-Japanese Naval problem. $3.00. 

GERMANY Speaks; Wuat Does SHE WANT, 
maux. 


A study ot 


C. Bonna 

75 cents. 

WAR AND A CHANGING Crvitization, C. D. Burns. $1.00. 

NartIonac Fiacs, E. H. Baxter. With aircraft markings, 
calendar days for hoisting national flags and color keys 


for ready identification. $1.00. 

History oF British Aviation, 1908-15, R. D. Brett 
$6.00. 

STRANGE INTELLIGENCE, H. C. Bywater. Memoirs of 


naval secret service. $1.50. 

Mepicat Tactics AND Logistics, Col. G. M. Blech 
Visualizes the tactical functions of all medical officers 
at the front. $4.00. 

THe Frencu Revovution, T. Carlyle. $1.50. 

Tue Fasutous Monster, J. D. Chamier. 


A biography 
of ex-Kaiser Wilhelm. $5.00. 


Duranty Reports Russia, 1921-1933, W. Duranty. 
$2.75. | ; 
ELECTRICAL AND Wirevcess EquipMENT OF AIRCRAFT, 


S. G. Wybrow. $1.7 75. 
Tre Two Americans, Prof. $. Duggan. $1.75. 
EXPERIENCES OF AN UNPROFESSIONAI 

Near East, 1918-19. $2.50. 
Economic HaANpBook OF THE Pacific Area. A com 

pilation of articles on the economic factors of this re 

gion. $5.00. 

Give Way To THE RicHt, C. Emmett. 
of Army life in the War. $2.00. 
Tue Economics of REARMAMENT, P. Einzig. 

Heroes oF THE Air, C. Fraser. $2.50. 

Prince EuGene, 1663- 1736, P. Frischauer. A biogt aphy 
of the Prince of Savoy who fought with M: rlborough 
$4.00. 

AN Eve For A Horse, Col. S. G. € 
to buying and judging. $3.00. 

THe Hunprep Days, P. Guedalla; 


SOLDIER IN THI 


A soldier's record 


$1.75. 


s0ldsc hmidt. 


A guide 


An account of Na 
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poleon’ S ¢CSce ape trom E Iba and subsequent events until 
the Battle of Waterloo. $1. 75. 

CONSEQUENCES OF THE War to Great Britain, F. W. 
Hirst. $3.00. 

A History of Nationa Sociauism, K. Heiden. 

AuTHors-At-Arms, C. P. Hawkes. The 
periences of Steele, Coleridge, 


$3. oOo. 


$4.50. 

military Cz 

six writers: Scott, 
Landor, Gibbon and Byron. 

Coronet AND Arter, L. Hirst. $2.25. 

Hirer Over Europe, E. Henri. 
the background, present policies and future implications 
of the Nazi state. $1 go. 

THe Narrow Seas to tHE DarpaNeLtes, 1910-14, Ad 
miral Sir R. Keyes. $5.00. 

THe Bominc Point, H. R. Knickerbocker. 
of E urope and the possibility of war. 

Notes AND COMMENTS ON THE DarDANELLES CAM 
PAIGN, Col A. Kearsey. $1.50. 

La RoumManie Dans La GueErri 
C. Kiritzesco. 4o francs. 

First Arp Hints ror THE Horse Owner, W. E. 
A veterinary notebook. $3.00. 

Leavers OF Europe, Emil Ludwig. $5.25. 

Mayor Generar A’s PARAGRAPH TREE. $3.00. 

A Hanpsook For Horst Owners, Col. M. F. 
gart. $1.50. 

NapoLeon Sevr-ReveALeb. 
revealed in his own words. 


A political analysis of 


An analysis 


2.00. 


MonpiALE, 1916-19, 


Lyon. 


McTag 


The real Napoleon stands 
From his 41,000 existing 
letters a British historian has chosen and translated 300 
of the most interesting. $3.00. 

[He New GovernMENT IN Europe. $2.50. 

New INTERNATIONAL YEAR Book, edited by F. H. 
Vizetelly. A compendium of the world’s progress for 
the year 1933. $6.25. 

PROBLEMS OF THE PACIFIC, 
control. $6.15. 

Tue American Diptomatic Game, D. Pearson. 

Don’t BE AFRAID OF Porson Gas, F. N. Pickett. 
for civilians in the event of a poison gas attack. 5oc. 

Spres AND THE Next War, R. W. 
of modern espionage methods. $2.50. 

Tue Ficutinc Came iers, F. Reid. The 
Australian in the Desert Mounted Corps. $1.75. 


Tue Lire or Napoteon I, J. H. Rose. 
materials from the British official records, with a new 


1933. Economic conflict and 
$3.00. 
Hints 


Rowan. An account 


account of an 
Including new. 


list of Napoleon’s dicta and a genealogical tree. $3.00. 

NatIoNnaL Ponicy AND Naval Sramnc rH, Adm. H. W. 
Richmond. $1.75 

AMERICAN Diptomacy Durinc tHe Woritp War, C. 
Seymour. A study of the developme nt of American 
policy as related to E uropes an belligerents. $3. oo. 

Tue Reser Ramer, H. Swiggett. A life of John Hunt 
Morgan. $3.50. 

Tue Stronc Man Rutes, G. N. Shuster. 
tation of Germany today. $2.00. 

A Dictionary For Arms, AMMUNITION 
plosives, INCLUDING War Materia. In 
French, English and Spanish. RM. 12 
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ITALY'S PART IN 
WINNING THE 
WORLD WAR 


By GIRARD LINDSLEY McENTER 


Colonel, United States Army (retired) 


It has never been fully appreciated, « 
in the United States, what the arm: 
of Italy accomplished during the World 
War. Fighting over the most difficult terrain 
imaginable, attacking tenaciously the almost 
impregnable enemy positions and w inning 
ground foot by foot despite insufficient means 
and staggering casualty lists, Italy performed 
a remarkable military achievement, Her 
heroic recovery and subsequent advance to 
complete an overwhelming victory, after her 
army had been broken by the Austro-German 
blow at Caporetto, is one of the most glorious 
episodes of the war. 
$2.00 
Illustrated with maps and official photographs 
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Essentials of 


Infantry Training 


New, Greatly Simplified and Inex- 
pensive Text on the Basic 
Training of the Soldier 


7 A 7 


In strong reinforced paper binding 
$1.25 postpaid 


In handsome full cloth binding 
$1.50 postpaid 


Lots of 10-24 10% discount, postpaid 
Lots of 25 or more 20% discount, 
F. O. B. Washington 
7 7 7 
ppb y ed up to date and in accord with the 
latest literature of the War Department. 
NOT A REPRINT. Each subject is freshly 
written to insure clearness and brevity, including 
everything necessary and omitting everything un- 
necessary to the enlisted man. 
Fully illustrated. 
With questions and answers for self-help, class- 
room recitations and examination. 
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